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528 
APAN with 94 million inhabitants drives ahead with speed, vitality, 


34 zest and silent assurance that surprise and startle the student of history 
539 every minute of his stay among polite and courteous hosts. Bent 
together as in a rugby pack, the fifth people in the world prepares to 
crash every industrial record in sight. Yet our soporific Western society, 
46 here and throughout Europe, prepares for the next evening session of 
incarceration to study the trivia, fatuities and syrup slung into every home 


43 





ck 
for permanent adolescents by the TV tycoons; it goes on believing Japan 
: is the land of kimonos, geishas under pagodas, feasts near Fuji, paper or 
7 timber homes, slaves in textile camps, and rickshaw pullers in orgies of 
64 sake. White men go on strike to decide whether they should hammer 
58 ‘ square or round rivets, and meantime Japan’s shipyards secure contracts 
75 from nations everywhere, to ensure quicker turn-round, quicker construc- 
tion, lower prices, and delivery guarantees with penalty clauses. In near- 
” silence the Japanese construct the largest oil-tanker, of 105,000 tons. 
85 London boasts that, maybe, in 1963, St. Pancras wil! hide the filthiest 
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evidence of a country’s decadence, King’s Cross Station, with a TV tower 
rising 507 feet, but Tokyo smiles with quiet disdain. For the flamboyant 
TV tower built by Mitsubishi dominates the largest city on earth from 
1,092 feet, and, needless to add, it does not hesitate to show a lead to the 
arrogant and loud race—with transmission in colour. Curious manufac- 
turers living in the Victorian nights make exhibitions of themselves at an 
exhibition in Brighton—by covering their toys during the visit by Japanese 
rivals, instead of sending their wisest and most alert technicians the 16 hour 
journey by the North Pole to see how Japan has secured leadership, sells 
astronomic quantities of wonders to Germany, the United States, Scandi- 
navia and a hundred other lands. The toy magicians in these isles have 
allies in some parts of the popular press, who spare inches from the Diana 
Dors and Marilyn Monroe epics to describe the students’ efforts to depant 
the important press officer of an unpopular President, or clashes between 
police and students—both sociological facts of real significance if explained 
in adequate and informed background articles. But, what about the real 
news in Japan, apart from strikes against Eisenhower, or disagreement 
with Mr. Kishi’s policy, or disapproval of the treaty, any treaty, of 
alliance with the United States of America? 

Japan lies about 11,000 miles from these shores; the journey I undertook, 
by “slow” aircraft over the North Pole, lasting just over a day, brought me 
to contrasts too swiftly, too suddenly. Japan might be still in uncharted 
Mars. The visitor cannot but stand aghast at the difference in manners, 
to the disadvantage of the white races, the listening capacity, slowness 
of speech. Most literate people on earth (for many decades) the Japanese 
humble with a natural display of devotion to drawing by schoolgirls, 
unpainted, sanely shod, beautiful in tidy white and blue dresses, decorating 
all parks in small groups. Extraordinary care is shown in every emporium 
in the big cities to be courteous to every customer, particularly the aged 
and the young in school or college uniforms, but none displays any 
sycophantry; every article is wrapped and meticulously packed without 
any hurry in a fashion worthy of Berne and Evolene and Zurich alike, but 
the bows, from the assistants concerned and from others who may be 
standing by, recall a long departed age in the West. In the mammoth 
establishments with the latest lighting contrivances, moving staircases, air- 
conditioning, there is a Japanese survival, in face of the race with the 
West—the top floor is almost uniquely devoted to exhibitions, of outstand- 
ing oils or water colours, new styles of modern art, and of haunting 
photographs. A prodigious industry for making films prospers in various 
centres, and in the lovely old capital, Kyoto, sole city not wholly destroyed 
or even damaged by the intensive raids preceding the two unforgivable 
crimes, hundreds of children sit, awe in their eyes, as “‘stars’”” mount one 
stage and another. There was no kissing in any scenes I witnessed being 
filmed, myths and legends of olden days predominating. And with 2,000 
or more years to chase, the directors, with batteries of telephones at their 
side, with “stars” benignly taking orders rather than throwing down an 
ultimatum every other day, seemed to be progressing happily. 

With the collapse of the military castes and the reduction or removal of 
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the privileges and status of the Emperor, Japan has become the bankers’ 
and economists’ and industrialists’ paradise. The old empires have returned, 
and about 300 families are said to control the astounding variety and 
range and quantity of exports. The newspapers have remarkable circu- 
lations: one daily is said to exceed 7,000,000 copies an issue, electronics 
are utilized to send whole pages by unheard-of means to the extremes of 
the kingdom, and aircraft, made in Japan, carry the bundles throughout 
Asia. Moreover, jets are arriving in London from Tokyo on the JAL 
services and before long these monsters of the skies will be wholly 
constructed in the factories of little Japan. Even the Germans, who 
for long years and from the beginning have been able to smile easily at 
other countries playing with camera manufacture, that is, America, Britain, 
France and Italy, must now dourly fight the new arrivals. One of Germany’s 
most celebrated products, for years among the world’s gems, has left the race. 
It sold for £40 to £50—and a similar Japanese article is available for £12. 
The Japanese sub-midget, adequate, simple and pleasant to handle sells at 
£6; the Western models are round £40. The Yashica is not the only company 
selling them at £6—at least two or three rivals are there. . . A walk round 
the Nikon factories near Tokyo, to see the incredible range of seven wide 
lenses and the Nikor marvel only photographic enthusiasts will understand 
—it is faster than 1-1—was a process of expressions of bewilderment at 
human progress achieved with a minimum of advertising, or comment. But 
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I was not surprised to see the letter from the greatest user of cameras in | 


the United States of America—ordering new lenses and apparatus to take 


the place of equipment previously bought in Europe. The clean, deft, } 


interested girls handled the six, yes, or seven elements of Japan’s lenses as | 


does an experienced rider his 125 c.c. scooter. 


Gardens, splendidly kept lawns, tidy and light coloured canteens, austere | 
but modern dormitories, separate houses for all married workers, play- | 


grounds for children riding busily on locally made bicycles and tricycles, 
greeted me at the works of the Kanebo empire (title: Kanegafuchi Boseki 


Kabushiki Kaisha). Kanebo has been noted for 75 years, runs 11 cotton, — 


12 silk, six wool and many other mills, for Mr. Itoji Muto to produce 
mountains of material as well as 100,000 pounds of raw silk, 500,000 yards 
of raw silk cloth, 1,000,000 pounds of worsted yarn and 8,500,000 Ib. 
of viscose rayon staple ... a month. For a moment as I stood amid 
hundreds of sparkling shimmering silks, and cottons and rayons in the 
ultra-modern display room, a short ride from Osaka, the country’s re- 
surgent Manchester, I felt I must be in the Grieder palace of silk in Zurich. 
But the directors’ voices brought me back to earth—and, still under a spell, 
I looked later at the brand new giants rising above wide new avenues 


— 


lined with sprouting young trees in smashed, crushed Osaka of the yester- 


days. (The typically soporific British Consulate was no surprise.) In- 
cidentally, early in my stay in the country I had asked one of the natural- 
mannered receptionists at the Hotel Osaka Grand, if all the hundreds of 
air-conditioned bedrooms had private bathrooms. He did not know how 
to answer without seeming discourteous, hesitated and a polite American 
whispered with a smile down her Hawaiian dress, ““You are far now from 
London’s Mayfair. You'll be a century catching up with these folk.” 
Maybe she was right. For there can be little doubt about the leadership 
of the hotels of the world achieved by the Imperial in Tokyo—for utter 
perfection of service (minus any sycophantry) in rooms, desks, eight 
restaurants each for about 1,000 guests, among the 25 telephone operators 
(mostly trilingual or better). Every bell in the bedroom works so fast that 
the guest is surprised after calling for a waiter, or maid or valet; the 
laundry is the swiftest I have known (I am mindful of the wonders of the 
Plaza in Rio de Janeiro, the Alvear in Buenos Aires, the Mamounia Palace 
in Marrakesh, the E. and O. in little Penang, and, of course, the Suvretta 
in St. Moritz and the Baur au Lac in Zurich) and the most assiduous in 


every respect. The loud white clothes of the waiters and waitresses, floor | 


staffs, battery of lift operators, and receptionists at the desks, are also a 
tribute to the fabulous Inumaru, father and son alike. 

Authorities on hotels round the world, these days this is a monopoly 
of anonymous or quiet Americans among others, insist on including Kyoto 
in their tours— for a stay at a gem high above the hills, for an entrancing, 
haunting view of the holy gates, the Miyako. The student at the Imperial 


now managing here deserves to have a school of enthusiasts from Europe | 


and beyond—to see and wonder. 


What will happen to the overwhelming army of costly British | 


refrigerators, washing machines, tape recorders, TV sets, radios and other 
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gadgets now resting in so many tens of thousands of shops, in every little 
town and city in these isles? I was thinking of them as I wandered about 
the showrooms and factories of another empire with over 40,000 workers, 
Mr. Taizo Ishizeki’s Toshiba. General MacArthur had Mr. Ishizeki digging 
his garden and living on potatoes for years during investigations into the 
activities of the trusts, but after the Dulles treaty of peace, Mr. Ishizeki 
returned to work. The capital is about 15 billion yen (now it may be 
higher . . .), and Toshiba operates 16 enormous industrial plants. He told 
me their ‘“‘synchro-cyclotron has unique capacity for accelerating both 
protons and deuterons”’, the atomic and nuclear equipment has been making 
“vast progress” for years. I advised him, however, to make sure every 
ambassador of Japan is sent a captivating old-fashioned china barrel for 
biscuits—that is the latest radio set (at £40. . .in Japan). The lid is turned 
slowly and the radio plays softly a tune from Australia or Hong Kong or 
Japan; moved a little more, the lid provides a new station. Washing 
machines that dry, hundreds of electric bulbs, watt-hour meters, electronic 
computors and giant water wheel generators, anode pumpless mercury 
arc rectifiers, electric coaches, outsize locomotives, trolley buses, hf trans- 
mitters for the Antarctic, all this and a hundred other items make Toshiba 
alone a reply to the paper houses and sake rickshaw men myths of our 
time. Where will our manufacturers stand when Toshiba comes to Europe 
—with the 8s. or 9s. transistor radio set the size of a London match-box— ° 
to be made “much smaller’? 

Anyone whose heart has stopped while watching bricklayers or seeking 
aid from telephone operators outside Sweden and Switzerland, may be 
recommended a visit to Kobe, the £12,000,000 Mitsubishi shipyards. The 
solemn, precise, informed Mr. S. Okazawi, presiding in the typical directors’ 
plush room, shows the board on the wall with lists in gold of warships, 
submarines built since the giant’s birth in 1870, mentions rises in capital 
from £2,800,000 in 1952, year of the Dulles affair with Japan, to £5,600,000 
in 1954, £11,200,000 in 1957 and doubtless far more in mid-1961. Ships 
rise before the eyes here, men toil with speed, as if the tasks were not 
beyond them and the TV did not press on the place for their brains all 
day. He said that Nagoya works produce—I did not have time to go 
there—missiles, have done since 1956, tests proceed together with research 
and development. Nagoya, too, has repaired many hundreds of US F86 
Sabre jet fighters, also F-100 Super Sabre jet fighters, and the former for 
the Japan “Defence Agency” (title for some time to comply with the 
Constitution). Over 300 of the F-86 Sabre jet fighters have been built for 
Japan, also Sikorsky S-55 helicopters. 

And what else? Much! Hundreds of thousands of 50 mph “Silver 
Pigeons” scooters, three and four wheel trucks, lorries (with diesel or gas 
engines), enormous omnibuses, jeeps, freight or tank cars, steam or electric 
locomotives (popular in Russia, Thailand, Korea and Formosa)—with a 
near monopoly after a tender victory, on Chile’s railways; steel bridges, 
gigantic gates, the 1,092 feet TV tower and others like it, pulp and paper 
and food processing and textile machinery, ferries, cargo ships, warships 
and a sleek new 1,700 ton destroyer, Isonami, for the Japanese forces— 
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tested for 32 knots. Japanese workmen are not embarrassed about work, 
and while taking photographs my joy rose at the wide-eyed college students 
and schoolboys marching slowly in their neat clothes—to see what 
life was like in a shipyard with a view to an examination for entry into 
Mitsubishi’s fairyland. One morning I spent with the acting head of a 
240-years-old firm of toy merchants and manufacturers, Mr. Saito Shigero, 
who has travelled round the world though scarcely 30, and heard of the 
bonuses, two or three months’ salary, paid to a good assistant on the 
occasion of the half-year “holidays”, in June and December, or when an 


eee 


addition to the family was expected, or when an elderly relative came to | 


stay, or when a close friend or relative had to go into hospital. Mr. Shigero’s 
toys delayed me for hours—for I had to test the fire engine that races 
about with a small white ball kept in mid air just above the funnel! all the 
time! I whistled and a lorry stopped, or turned right, or left, or reversed; 
I pressed a button and a car directed by remote control stopped or turned 
right or left or reversed. I was to see “‘children’”’ of my own age in various 


Asian airports requesting managers of stalls to demonstrate these and | 


other of Mr. Shigero’s toys . . . before an ever-swelling audience, laughing 
and wondering at Japanese achievement. 

Scarcely any difference is to be felt between the leading tutors of Japan 
and those of Heidelberg or Paris or Oxford or London. The university 
heads of Tokyo (Dr. Kaiya) and Hiroshima (the humanist Dr. Tatsuo Morito) 


and the celebrated physicist in Osaka, Dr. Kodi Husimi, provided the last | 


drop of perfection in any day’s study of their country for me. Kaiya, 
tall as a Swede, typically Japanese in reticence and courtesy, with 2,000 
passing out of 20,000 applicants for entry, stressed the preoccupation of 
students with politics and the “security” treaty fathered by Mr. Kishi. 


Morito winning a battle for books in his once near empty library, gifts | 


from conscience-stricken foreign universities, mentioned also seeds, seedlings 
and gifts for the accusing nakedness of the campus about the university of 
the peace-city. Here I watched graceful, powderless, sanely shod professors, 
students and taller males. But Husimi, low voiced, surrounded by German, 


French and English books, seared the silence, saying, at last, “But why | 
did Truman not try the bombs after a warning, in the seas around us?” | 


Why? If that diplomatist of diplomatists, power behind the scenes since 
his twenties, Mr. Toshikazu Kase, is to be followed precisely, the Western 
world lacks the slightest shred of excuse for killing from 200,000 to 270,000 
children, women and men, maiming thousands yet unborn, degrading the 
species by exposing Hiroshima to atomic attack on August 6, 1945 . . . for 
Japan had sought during several weeks to negotiate her surrender, un- 
conditional save on the issue of the future of the Emperor. His book is 
a withering indictment, involves Truman as well as the issue of leaders’ 
responsibility, in victory and defeat. Today the suicides of professors 
and judges through simple starvation are unknown, though the general rate 
has risen to that of Finland, Austria and Switzerland. 

Japan has achieved a miraculous recovery, after losing 45 per cent of 
her territories, 44 per cent of manufacturing facilities, and through air raids 


41.5 per cent of her wealth. Six million Japanese were repatriated, soldiers | 
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and civilians from lost lands, occupied countries. The standard of living 
is 30 to 40 per cent above the best known between the two wars, steel and 
coal production has soared, America has given astronomic economic aid 
(2.5 billion dollars till 1951, 2.3 billion in procurement orders in 1951-53 
for the Korean war). The statistics are dazzling . . . gross national pro- 
duction in 1946 was £470 million, reached £12,000 m. in 1959; economic 
growth in 1947 was at the rate of 19 per cent and—at 16 per cent last 
year—was far higher than: America’s 5 per cent or West Germany’s 5.7 
per cent. No other country has touched Japan’s metamorphosis. The 
production index has grown 3.6 times above the pre-war period. Exports 
in 1959 at 3,400 million dollars, compared with 3,600 million imports, show 
rises of 17 per cent and 48 per cent over the pre-war level. More bread, 
eggs, meat, fruits, vegetables and fish are consumed, the calory total intake 
being above double for the land. But the man who counts most in Japan, 
and whose name is remembered only by the population specialists of the 
world, Mr. Tachi Minoru, has his intense worries, as head of the Institute 
of Demographic Studies in the Welfare Ministry. He shares the frightening 
concern with Mr. Tatsuo Kawai, onetime Ambassador te Australia, 
realistic sociologist, who sees a solution in the early colonization of the 
northern belt of Australia, where the density is now one man a square mile. 
Japan’s area is 140,000 square miles, 60 per cent of it mountains and 
forests, and only a part of the balance arable. The population has soared 
to 93.4 million (as at October 1, 1960), 4.1 million more than in 1955. 
Mr. Minoru and I spent hours over many dozen tables, prepared in a 
style worthy of Mr. Kenneth Younger’s Chatham House magicians, showing 
that despite the reckless rate of 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 legalized abortions 
yearly, Japan will have a population of 99.5 m. in 1970, 102.7 in 1975 and 
its labour force (folk of 15-64) must rise from 54.5 million in 1955 to 60.4 
in 1960, 67.3 in 1970 and 71.9 by 1975. . . with 74.2 in 1980, 76.7 in 1990. 


These figures are as important for the man in Salcombe and Sidmouth 
as for Mr. Minoru in his austere sanctum in Tokyo. How are the posts 
to be got for this yearly avalanche of young men and women? The 
density of Japan is probably as catastrophic as in Java, Mr. Sokarno’s 
swelling danger spot. Farms are for a variety of reasons minute by English 
or any standards; family work means scandalous wages, the under- employ- 
ment of ten or more million in 1961, with the certainty of a grievous rise 
as the years pass. Arable land has been restored slightly since the war, 
but volunteers for the Siberian conditions in Hokkaido are (understandably) 
lacking. It is the old prisoners’ colony, peopled by primitive Ainus, where 
they are still to be found in falling numbers. Is the world to close its 
eyes to reality? Are punitive, sadistic tariffs to be enforced against Japan 
as well as curtains on emigration? How long can that policy be pressed 
on the nation with the most courageous citizens in modern history, save 
perhaps the Russians? The days of the burning of Peking a century ago, 
of the burning of the Japanese city of Kagoshima with 180,000 houses by 
a British admiral, are not to be envisaged, neither is anyone likely to 
recommend the unforgettable “Tripartite Intervention’ that reduced 
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European standing in Japan and Asia to the level of Soho, or Al Capone’s, 
and has never been forgiven. 

European powers “advised” Japan she would endanger “stability and 
peace” by insisting on her land gains in China after a startling victory; 
Japan standing alone consented. And in four or five years Britain helped 
herself to Wei hai Wei (and land near her colony of Hong Kong), America 
to Hawaii, France to Kwanchow Bay, Germany to Tsingtao, Russia to 
Port Arthur—precisely where she was attacked on February 8/9, 1904, 
the lit battleships and cruiser discovering a declaration of war in torpedoes. 
The Americans insisted on our ending the Japanese alliance in 1921, forced 
one on Japan last year. They insisted through Perry on open ports, 
threatening with their black painted ships to fire—in 1853. They were 
instrumental in forgetting Japan’s loyal aid to the West in the war with 
Wilhelm, and refusing the plea for a clause in the League of Nations 
covenant, the plea for racial equality. Are these moronics to continue in the 
era of widespread and near-ubiquitous manufacture of nuclear weapons? 
The Times applauded the Japanese for their “act of daring which is 
destined to take a place of honour in naval annals’—when Russia was 
struck dumb in Port Arthur. Other views were expressed in 1941, when 
they struck dumb the fleet of their major rival in Hawaii. Must we insist on 
the repetition of the circumstances for the third time, or the fourth, or 
can we in an hourly shrinking world become truly equal friends? 

Disclosures of documents by the State Department in May, on the 
Truman réle in Potsdam, three weeks before his holocaust on Hiroshima, 
require wholesale reassessment of policy by the White House today—over 
US bases in Japan and the sovereignty of Okinawa. Behind enforced 
courtesies all Japanese demand its return. I agree, in the interests of peace 
in America, and the white races’ safety. 
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COINAGE REFORM 
R. J. MARTIN 


URRENCY reformers have been with us always and never have 
their voices been louder than today. Some would be content simply 
to make changes in the coins already in circulation—reducing the 

size and weight of some, possibly abolishing one or another or even 
introducing a new coin. But more zealous reformers would sweep away 
our present ancient monetary units of £ s. d.—libra, solidi and denarii—and 
introduce an entirely new system, based on decimalization and with new 
units such as mils, cents, decimes or other strange denominations. 

But we as a nation, irrespective of politics, are conservative in currency 
matters. Our shilling was introduced by Henry VII and our crown, half- 
crown, sixpence and three-penny piece by the boy king, Edward VI, 400 
years ago. Our florin is the baby of our monetary family and dates only 
from 1849, when 1i was struck as the first—and so far the only—step 
towards a decimal coinage. Indeed, the first issues bore the words “One 
florin. One tenth of a pound”. It is true that in Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
year of 1887 another new coin, the double florin or four shilling piece, was 
introduced, but this failed to win popular approval. None was struck 
after 1890 and most of those issued were withdrawn. 


DISCUSSED FOR CENTURIES 

Decimalization of our currency has been discussed for centuries. It 
has been examined by four Royal Commissions, the first of which was 
appointed in 1838. A century ago public opinion seemed sympathetic to 
its adoption, for in 1859, when preparations were in hand for the intro- 
duction of our present bronze coinage to replace the heavy copper pieces 
then current, the Master of the Mint, Mr. Thomas Graham, a scientist 
with a most enquiring mind, considered the desirability of omitting from the 
new coins any indication of their denomination so that they could still be 
used in the event of decimalization. 

Those who seek merely to improve our present coinage system doubtless 
regard our bronze coins as their first objective. The penny is a large and 
cumbersome coin. At one time it had its bronze counterpart in several 
European currencies—the 10 centime piece in France and the 10 pfennig 
piece in Germany amongst others, but all of these have disappeared, partly 
because inflation has rendered them valueless. So our penny now remains 
the largest coin of its value in Europe. A smaller penny almost certainly 
would be received favourably, especially by undertakings such as transport 
companies that handle large quantities of bronze. A smaller penny, if 
confusion is to be avoided, must be preceded by a smaller halfpenny, and 
the way for this has been made clear by the abolition of the farthing, 
which ceased to be legal tender on December 31, 1960. But there are those 
whose treatment of the halfpenny would be much more drastic than a 
mere reduction in size: they would abolish it and make it follow the 
farthing into the shadows. There is some justification for this as, owing 
to the great rise in prices, the halfpenny today is seldom used as a single 
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unit of purchasing power, and most people, finding several halfpennies 
in their change, regard them as a nuisance to be passed on at the first 
opportunity. But, on the other hand, the halfpenny is still well regarded 
in the retail trade, and in 1959 the Royal Mint struck over 79 million of 
them—almost the highest annual total on record. 


A SMALLER PENNY 

The idea of a smaller penny seems to be viewed with favour in high 
quarters and the present Deputy Master of the Royal Mint, Mr. J. H. 
James, dealt with the subject favourably in his annual report for 1958. 
Indeed, the recent demonetization of the farthing can almost be regarded 
as the first official step. 

If the reduction in the size of the penny and halfpenny is sanctioned, 
of which metal should the new coins be made? It is almost certain that 
the use of bronze will continue. There is, of course, a fairly wide choice. 
Aluminium, for instance, alloyed with magnesium, makes a good coinage 
metal and in recent years has been widely used abroad, but its colour 
closely resembles silver or cupro-nickel. Then there is tombac, an alloy 
of 85 per cent copper and 15 per cent zinc; this is a cheerful gold-like 
metal that retains its colour well. But bronze, first used for our coinage in 
1860, is a hard-wearing alloy and its distinctive colour gives it a clear 
claim for use for low denomination coins. 

Another minor improvement in our present coinage system could be 
the abolition of either the half-crown or florin. No other important 
currency system in the world has in its upper ranges two coins so near in 
value and size. It seems hardly necessary to retain both. After the 
introduction of the florin in 1849 the issue of half-crowns was suspended 
until 1874, but today the two coins circulate in roughly equal quantities. 
During the 14 years 1947-1960 the number of half-crowns issued from the 
Royal Mint was 306 million compared with 332 million florins. The 
florin is the less historic of the two coins, but it is smaller and more 
convenient to handle and the public probably would prefer its retention to 
that of the half-crown. The withdrawal of either coin would not present 
any difficulty to the Mint. 

But the Deputy Master has ideas of his own. In his 1958 report he 
stated that the gap between the half-crown coin and the ten shilling note is 
too large. To fill this he suggests the introduction of a new and smaller 
five-shilling piece, in size between the florin and the shilling, made of real 
silver instead of cupro-nickel, of distinctive design with a raised inscription 
round its edge. Mr. James feels that people still hanker after a coin in 
which they can have a feeling of pride and that the re-introduction of 
silver would be extremely popular. If such a coin were to be issued and 
find public favour, the Royal Mint would have no difficulty in introducing 
a 10s. piece of the same alloy and design, and exactly twice its weight. 
This coin would be slightly larger than the present half-crown and it could 
circulate side by side with the 10s. note. 

New DEcIMAL COINS 

When decimalization comes—for it seems that its eventual adoption is 

inevitable—it will be necessary to strike coins of entirely new denominations. 
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The Royal Mint has prepared tables showing the coins that would be 
required under five different decimal systems. Two of the systems can 
be only of academic interest as their chances of adoption seem negligible. 
The first is the 5s-cent system. In this the main unit would be 5s. and 
this would permit the continuance of all our silver coins and the 3d. piece. 
It would be named, presumably, the crown as the major unit and 50 cents, 
40 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents and 5 cents for the remainder Two new units 
would be required, possibly for 2 cents or 1 cent, roughly equal to our 
present penny and halfpenny. The second non-acceptable system is that 
based on an entirely new unit with a value of 8s. 4d., divided into 100 cents 
each worth one penny. This would permit the continuance of the penny 
and halfpenny but new coins would be required for, say, 25 cents, 20 cents, 
10 cents and 5 cents, which would be the equivalent of such awkward 
amounts as 2s. Id., 1s. 8d., 10d. and 5d. 

SUPPORT FOR THREE SYSTEMS 

The remaining three suggested systems, which are based on the £ or 
10s. as their main unit, are receiving serious and influential support. One 
provides for the £ divided into 1,000 mils, the second for the £ divided into 
100 cents and the third for a 10s. unit divided into 100 cents. All three 
present their difficulties. Opinion in the country is strongly in favour of 
retaining the £ as the basic unit. The £ sterling, with its high prestige and 
importance, has long been the leading currency in the world and its abolition 
would almost certainly cast some shadow on our national credit. But 
no decimal system can contain both the £ and our present penny. If the 
£ is divided into 100 parts, or cents, each cent would be worth 2.4 pence, 
which is too high a value for general use. It would be necessary to divide 
the cent into half-cents, each worth 1.2 pence and possibly into quarter 
cents each worth .6 pence. The presence of these fractions would be a 
serious drawback and might even outweigh the advantages of the 
decimalization. This system would, however, permit the retention of our 
florin, shilling and sixpence in their new values of 10 cents, 5 cents and 
24 cents. 

The inconvenience of having fractions of a cent would be overcome 
partially by the adoption of the £-mil system, under which the £ would 
be divided into 1,000 mils. The florin, shilling and sixpence would be 
worth 100 mils, 50 mils and 25 mils. A 10 mil coin could be struck with a 
value of 2.4 pence, supported by one of 4 mils and 2 mils which, with a 
value of .96 pence and .48 pence respectively, would be roughly equal to 
our present penny and halfpenny. 

But difficulty would arise over the striking of a 1 mil piece. As a coin 
it would be almost valueless, being worth less than the recently abolished 
farthing, yet under the £-mil system it would be difficult to avoid striking it. 

Probably the most convenient system of all would be that of the 10s.-cent. 
Its one disadvantage is that its adoption would mean the abandonment of 
the £ sterling as our unit of currency, and the choosing of some new name 
for the 10s. unit. South Africa, which adopted the decimal system on 
February 14, 1961, has abolished the £ s. d. and taken the former 10s. as 
its unit. This it has renamed the Rand. Were we to adopt the name of, 
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say, the Noble it would seem to laymen throughout the world either that 
we had devalued our currency or that we had built up a new one from 
the ashes of the old. But the 10s.-cent system would be convenient as all 
our silver coins and the 3d. piece could remain in use, under their new 
designations. New coins would be required for 1 cent, which would be 
equal to 1.2 pence, with possibly a 4 cent coin. 


TASKS FOR THE BANK AND THE MINT 

Should decimalization be adopted, the provision of notes and coins of 
the new denominations would be a considerable task for both the Bank 
of England and the Royal Mint. The Bank, perhaps, would bear the 
lighter burden. The present bank notes could continue in circulation 
indefinitely, provided that the £ or 10s. had been chosen as the new 
monetary unit, but they would be replaced eventually by new notes bearing 
the revised denomination. If the £ is retained as the major unit, the Bank’s 
task would be comparatively simple as only the 10s. notes would have 
to be replaced—under the new name of 500 mils or 50 cents. There are 
some 200 million of these now in issue. If, however, the 10s.-cent system 
were adopted, it would be necessary to print over 2,000 million additional 
notes to replace the £1 notes now in circulation. 

The Bank has had experience in replacing note issues. On November 22, 
1928, it took over from the Treasury the whole of the war-time and post- 
war currency notes and from that date issued its own £1 and 10s. notes. 
The amount of currency notes outstanding was, by today’s standards, 
comparatively small: there were 224 million £1 notes and 84 million 10s. 
ones. It was the intention of the Bank that the two types of notes should 
circulate side by side and that the Treasury notes should be withdrawn 
only when wear and tear had made them unfit for further service. But 
the currency notes were called in and on August 1, 1933, they ceased to 
be legal tender. 

On March 17, 1960, the new £1 Bank of England note, bearing the 
portrait of the Queen, was introduced. On that day the number of £1 
notes in circulation was 1,200 million, but already, after 15 months, 
some 700 million have been replaced. The Bank has a tidy mind 
and fully realizes the general inconvenience caused by the parallel circula- 
tion of two notes of the same value but of different size and colour. It 
hopes, therefore, that the inflow of the old notes will continue, or even 
be accelerated, so that the number outstanding may be reduced to a level 
low enough to justify the calling in of the remainder. It would seem 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that in the event of decimalization the 
changeover of notes could be accomplished in about two years. But much 
would depend on the conditions ruling at the time and on the volume of 
notes in circulation. 


MILLIONS OF New COINS 

The Royal Mint would have a heavier task than the Bank of England 
because, except in the unlikely event of the adoption of the 8s. 4d.—1d. 
system, it would be necessary to withdraw the 1,400 million pennies and 
1,000 million halfpennies now in circulation, as they would not have any 
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exact equivalent, replacing them by coins of whatever new denominations 
had been adopted. In 1960 the Royal Mint, with its staff of over 800 and 
by working night shifts and overtime, produced 707 million coins—almost 
a record figure. To mint an additional 2,400 million coins would be quite 
beyond the Mint’s present capacity and it would be necessary to open a 
temporary branch mint. For this there are precedents. After the First 
World War, when currency requirements were running high, the Mint took 
over a part of Woolwich Arsenal, no longer required for munitions, as 
additional working space. Again during the last war, to reduce the risk of 
dislocation through enemy bombing, a branch mint was opened at Iver 
Heath. By the irony of fate, however, a single flying bomb wandered into 
the glades of Buckinghamshire, sought out the branch mint and partially 
} destroyed it. 
Having struck the 2,400 million new coins, or whatever number current 
needs demanded, the Mint would have to consider whether to withdraw 
the existing 3,000 million cupro-nickel coins and 700 million nickel-brass 
3d. pieces and to replace them with coins of equal value, but bearing the 
revised denominations. From this terrifying prospect even the Mint would 
shrink. Probably it would prefer to replace those 3,700 million coins as 
and when they became too worn for further use. 


ee 








WAKE NOT FROM DREAMS 
Wake not from dreams. 
Dream on. 
/ Dream on my soul. 
yAll life’s a dream. 
Were it not so 
Soon should we wake to die. 
When from out the dreamlife 
}Dreams are gone; 
When no more the fancy lingers 
| On the shadow of a might-have-been, 
When the dark reality of toil has won, 
} Then drain the cup. 
Be gone— 
To die. 


You have painted me pictures, 
Word pictures in bright colours. 
You have given me promises, 
Smooth-tongued, honey-worded. 
Ceaseless your fine words flow 
More easily from your lips 
Than rivers to the sea. 


Paint me no golden pictures 

Lest you should obliterate 

With one careless gesture all the warm colours 
Destroying the design forever. 


, Wake not the dreamer 
Or his dream is fled 
Nor all the anguish of his lone soul’s cry 
Can fetch it back a moment 
) Ere he die. 
The mists of time 
Conjure a spirit shape, 
\ Which can be moulded to the heart’s desire, 
And, purified within the soul’s own fire, 
Be given back to help the child he sired 
To keep the dream alive 
Long after he himself awoke 
| To die. 
Davip Ross 


Neither give fine promises 

Lest they be broken by the words 
Stupidly flowing from your mouth 
Leaving a message of desolation. 


Only—forget not those whose youth 
Grew old too soon on foreign soil. 
Ensure it never can be said, 

“ They died in vain”. Let not 
Their souls tormented be by pledges 
You did make to them and which 

So soon, so soon you have forgotten. 


Davin Ross 
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WORLD VISTAS— 
BRITAIN IN EUROPE: 


THIS CHANNEL TUNNEL QUESTION 
LORD BEVERIDGE 


ESCRIBED as “A New Survey of the Channel Tunnel Question”, 

Mr. Abel’s volume* is a very thorough survey indeed. Beginning with 

three chapters of History, concerned respectively with the nineteenth 
century, the years 1906-1930 and the years 1930-1960, it proceeds through 
Geology and Engineering, Tunnel Traffic Economics, Tunnel Finance and 
Tunnel Law to a chapter of Looking to the Future. It provides thereafter 
all the appendices that anyone could desire, including the Draft Anglo- 
French Treaty of 1876 for a Channel Tunnel and Submarine Railway, 
and the Mont-Blanc Tunnel Convention of 1953. The only major step 
taken by men for removing natural obstacles to their coming together, 
that finds no mention in this survey, is the Panama Canal. Why do so 
many human obstacles to coming together remain? 

What Mr. Abel tells us is interesting for many reasons—most of all, to 
the general reader, for its history. To people of my age it brings back 
what most of us had forgotten entirely, how persistently the making of a 
Channel Tunnel was urged throughout the nineteenth century and in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, how it was opposed as a threat to 
Britain’s safety when the Victorian peace of Europe came to be broken 
by the Franco-German clash of 1870, how opposition on military grounds 
grew till on July 15, 1914, the making of a Channel Tunnel was rejected 
firmly by the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

It may be questioned whether the military objection to a Channel Tunnel 
even when war was limited to nineteenth century methods should have 
been taken as seriously as it was. Blocking the English end of the tunnel, 
so as to put it out of action as a means of invasion, would have been 
simple before flying machines were born. After they had been born the 
safety of Britain as an island grew less continually, till under nuclear war 
it has disappeared. 

The need for comfort of passenger travel between Britain and Europe 
has also disappeared or nearly disappeared: there is at most short air- 
sickness in place of sea-sickness. But for heavy goods traffic the need 
for a Channel Tunnel is as great as ever or greater. If Britain needs to be 
partner in a common market, the case for removing natural barriers 
between her and her neighbours is all the stronger. 

In his final chapter, of looking to the future, Mr. Abel takes as his text 
the famous observation made by President McKinley at Buffalo in 1901: 
“Isolationism is no longer possible or desirable ... The period of 
* Channel Underground. Deryck Abel. Foreword by Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick. Pall 

Mall Press, 2 Clements Inn, Strand, London, W.C.2, and Rood End, Dunmow, 


Essex. 17s. 6d. American and Canadian readers may obtain this beok by sending 
a cheque for $3 direct to the publishers. 
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exclusiveness is past.” That doctrine was not accepted then. Sixty years 
later it cannot be denied by any rational person, in the United States or 
elsewhere. 

The progress of natural science has changed completely the conditions 
under which mankind must live—or die. As one small recognition of the 
change, it is to be hoped that the British Government will take up seriously 
the question of a Channel Tunnel. In that case the laborious studies of 
geology and engineering recorded in Mr. Abel’s volume will at last bear 





| fruit. The tireless pioneer, Thomé de Gamond, will receive the recognition 


that he deserves. 








a NOT FROM DREAMS 


hhat is it that moves and cries, 
} xs and moves in the Liri Valley? 
}'y the innocent infant child, 
idging the dead’s unresponsive breast; 
pking milk where the red blood creeps 
ps in the widening stain of death. 
Fens’ child moves and cries, 
ves and cries in the Liri Valley. 


hat is it that moves and crawls, 
fawls down the side of the Liri Valley? 
t'y the hardened infantryman 


fawling down with constricted stomach. 


ly the man who is trained in death 
inging life to the enemy’s child. . . 

e enemy’s child and the soldier lie 

uiet and still in the Liri Valley. 


Davip Ross 


Over the hills of night crossing the fields of morning 
The Dark Riders of the mind plunge without warning: 
Wind-drifting the wandering thoughts; 

Wraith-making at dawning. 


Who shall gather them up, the thoughts that are 
scattered and broken? 

How shall the mind have peace from the dread 

How shall the reason withstand ? [unspoken ? 

Have what for a token? 


The Light of the Rider in White 
Shall gather the thoughts to the will; 
Shall bring needed peace to the mind, 
Bring healing to reason still. 

As a token He offered Himself, 

Long ago, on Calvary’s Hill. 


Davip Ross 


WINDWARD DRIFTING 


Windward drifting on the breath of time 
Thoughts gyrate like dead leaves 
Blown from the tree of life. 
Thoughts that fleet within the empty spaces 


Left in conversations above the empty heads 
And emptier faces. 


Thoughts, that being unvoiced, drift, as lost runes 
Once chanted through the endless hall of time, 
From the dusk of birth: 
Or through the mind’s empty drum drop down 

} On soundless feet: shuffle silently and pass 
To night’s dark voids 
That in the mind a darker pattern make 

i As thought is jostled by succeeding thought 


And no words shape. 


Davip Ross 
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AMERICAN IMPRESSIONS 
GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


N July 20 John F. Kennedy will have completed his first half-year 
as President of the USA. 


Admittedly, a mere few months is not a sufficiently long period | 





for a complete judgement on a new Administration—especially one that | 


differs so much from its predecessor. The return of the Democrats to 
power after an interval of eight years would be significant enough in itself. 


But in this case what is even more important is the fact that the present | 


Government consists of a completely new type of men, all of its members— | 


with the solitary exception of Mr. Luther Hodges, Secretary of Commerce— 
having been born in this century and most of them being in their early 
or middle forties. 

Then again, President Kennedy’s first half-year has been so crowded 
with events both at home and abroad that it has thrown into particularly 
strong relief the man’s personality, the way he operates, as well as the 
objectives he and his team are after. His personal impact has been 
enormous. Opinion polls show that within the briefest time after election, 
President Kennedy achieved even greater popularity than General 
Eisenhower—a national hero—had during his early months of office. The 


~ 


recent failures and setbacks of American foreign policy not only did not | 


diminish this popularity but, on the contrary, it has continued to grow— 
rising to still further heights during his brief visit to Paris, Vienna and 
London. Though Eisenhower’s popularity likewise grew in time of external 


difficulties—this is interpreted by some commentators as proof that the | 


American nation instinctively rallies round its President on such occasions 
to demonstrate its solidarity—nothing has been quite so spectacular in 
the recent past. Even the opposition press and opposition politicians have 
repeatedly expressed praise and a somewhat reluctant admiration. From 


~ 


the first moment the Kennedys entered the White House, Washington has | 


reacted like a long-sealed bottle of which the cork has suddenly been 
pulled out. 

Not only the Presidential residence, but the government departments, 
have changed their character virtually overnight and the whole town has 
promptly blossomed forth with new life. This change of atmosphere is 
particularly striking to any visitor who returns to the American capital 
after an absence abroad. To quote an old observer of the Washington 
scene: “It is no longer subversive to think or to be active,”’ and the White 
House—as in F. D. Roosevelt’s days—is once again a great centre of ideas 
and activities. Making constant use of television, press conferences and 
other public appearances, as well as in his many official pronouncements 
and messages to Congress, Kennedy has been able to project his personality 
in a fantastic way. The whole nation, or, indeed, the whole world, can 
see a strong, youthful man of intelligence and determination, full of 
dynamic strength and yet, despite his 44 years, surprisingly mature. He 
has an astonishing background of solid and highly diversified knowledge 
to which he constantly adds by being both a good listener and an 
omnivorous reader. Lucid and articulate, he writes and speaks well, enjoys 
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discussion at the highest intellectual level and is a good public debater. 
At his press conferences, he reveals both competence and adroitness, 
showing an impressive memory for facts, names and faces. 

It is quite obvious that he has some very definite ideas on what the 
Presidency of the USA means and that he is determined to be a two-term 
President and make his place in history. During the first eight weeks 
he was in office he sent Congress 29 messages and more than 20 draft 
bills. He also addressed 28 communications to foreign Governments and 
leaders, made over a dozen public speeches and held a news conference 
every week except one. Finally, it is worth recording that from an average 
of 15,000 letters a week during the Eisenhower Administration, the White 
House total has exactly doubled. In this connection the fact should not 
be forgotten that the President has himself invited the public at large to com- 
municate with him by letter on any subject that anybody fancies—from 
ideas and suggestions to complaints. The immediate sequel to that was 
a message from some obscure woman in Paris who drew his attention to 
the proposed spending of a few hundred thousand dollars on improving 
the American Forces Club there and that the President immediately forbade 
this outlay as unnecessary. But the doors to “‘crack-pot mail’’, as well 
as useful communications, are now widely open, which obviously adds to 
his popularity. 

In his informal talk before the Paris Press Club, President Kennedy 
said: “I do not feel it inappropriate for me to introduce myself. I am 
the man who accompanied Jacqueline Kennedy to Paris.”” This charming 
joke not only recognizes Mrs. Kennedy’s personal triumphs while abroad 
but also points to an important aspect of his popularity within the USA. 
His wife and little daughter, as well as their infant son, all of whom are 
non-stop front page news, play a big part in projecting a nation-wide 
picture of a lively young family with a large and varied circle of friends 
which ranges from politicians and intellectuals to journalists, artists, 
socialites and Hollywood. The numerous brothers and sisters with their 
wives, husbands and children help to round off this picture even if the 
appointment of brother ““Bobby’’, now 35, as Attorney-General or brother- 
in-law Sargent Shriver, as head of the Peace Corps, have met with con- 
siderable criticism. All in all, the image Kennedy conveys is not only 
one of a man with tremendous zeal for Government and eagerness for 
personal responsibility but an equally huge zest for life and truly amazing 
physical endurance. 

Kennedy’s success as a personality does not, however, obscure the 
serious obstacles he has to face in both domestic and foreign policies. 

First and foremost, it must be realized that he has a very difficult 
Congress to deal with. The public sympathy or support he commands 
has nothing to do with his purely parliamentary position. Though his 
party, the Democrats, still dominates both Chambers despite the few losses 
suffered in the last elections, this in itself is of little help. For several 
decades now, the House and the Senate have been divided not so much on 
party lines but on a general approach to politics. In other words, there 
is a coalition of progressive Democrats and Republicans facing a coalition 
of conservative or even reactionary Democrats and Republicans. The 
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balance of power between these two rival partisans changes from time to 
time, but the division of Congress into two coalitions makes the President’s 
position always precarious and often most difficult. Roosevelt, Truman 
and Eisenhower alli had plenty of painful experience in this respect, and 
Kennedy’s record so far shows no difference. It is surprising that two of his 
close political friends have not been able to exercise their influence on his 
behalf more effectively. In the House of Representatives Mr. Sam 
Rayburn, who has held the Speakership longer than anybody else in 
American history, is a much beloved and venerated elder statesman. In 
the Senate, Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, who was majority leader for many 
years and who now, as Vice-President of the USA, is ex-officio the Senate’s 
presiding officer, has always held a position of great strength. Yet, up 
to the present, neither of these two men has had an easy time in handling 
his respective sluggish or reluctant Chamber. 

Kennedy’s congressional difficulties are all the more unexpected since 
in domestic affairs the new President until now has shown remarkable 
moderation. The crucial domestic issues to which he is giving great 
attention are: (1) the economic situation which, with some 5 million 
unemployed, remains unsatisfactory; (2) education, medical care and old- 
age pensions; (3) the perennial farming crisis; and (4) race relations, which 
means combatting personal, social and economic discrimination against 
Negroes—the recent events in the South having now added new dramatic 
urgency to the problem. 

It would be wrong, however, to believe that the outrageous events in 
Birmingham and Montgomery were a sudden outburst provoked by the 
“Freedom Riders”. I happened to visit those very cities, as well as 
Atlanta and New Orleans, earlier this year and can testify to the enormous 
tensions that were a general topic of conversation at that time. A white 
business man and his family had to flee from New Orleans in dark of 
night to avoid attack by an infuriated white mob because they had allowed 
their children to attend a desegregated school. 

The speed with which Attorney-General Robert Kennedy has stopped 
the “‘bus trouble”’ in Alabama is very impressive, but this, like Little Rock, 
was merely an episode in a long chain of events and there are bound to be 
others. Without going into the immensely complicated details of the 
integration problem, one thing is clear: America cannot lead a crusade 
for freedom and liberty in the world while maintaining the present degree 
of “Apartheid” in her own South. Nor can she, as Mr. Ed. Murrow, 
of broadcasting and television fame, now Head of the US Information 
Service, recently pointed out, win the sympathy of the African nations 
while refusing a minimum of a reasonably human treatment to their 
diplomatic representatives in Washington. 

In dealing with some of these questions, which he sincerely considers 
vital, the President seems to believe that through stricter application of 
existing laws more can be achieved than through the introduction of new 
legislation. He appears willing to make extensive use of his own and the 
Federal Government’s powers and he is also prepared to spend considerable 
public funds to aid persistently depressed areas as well as to stimulate 
recovery and expansion. But there is often striking contradiction in his 
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declared intentions. For example, he is simultaneously proposing in- 
flationary policies and condemning inflation. 

In his message to Congress on Defence and Space he warned against 
“unjustified price and wage increases”, appealing to both labour and 
management for “responsible wage and price policies in these critical 
times”. He also stressed the necessity of “prudent fiscal standards”. Yet 
at the same time he outlined a programme of extensive additional govern- 
ment spending on defence, space research and related fields which cannot 
but create new pressures for higher wages. In his budgetary proposals, 
made in March, the President foresaw a deficit of 2.8 billion dollars for 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1. With the proposed additional expendi- 
ture this deficit is more likely to reach 5 billion dollars or more. And if 
during the next five years the US is to spend 7 to 9 billion dollars to 
send a man to the moon, deficits and inflationary pressure will certainly 
grow far beyond present estimates. 

That the US economy, despite all its past and present difficulties, is 
strong, there can be no doubt. Once again yet another recession is over 
and once again the recuperative capacity of the nation has proved most 
impressive. Yet there remain overwhelming difficulties of the wage-price 
structure, of the immobility of labour, of structural unemployment (which 
cannot be cured merely by additional expenditure), of overproduction in 
many fields and inadequate expansion in many others. By and large, 
it is not a very well managed economy which all too readily allows itself 
to be influenced by its own clichés, a stream of useless or misleading 
statistics and an inadequate knowledge of the world outside the USA. 
Americans, and especially the business community, are given to brisk 
changes of mood. From excessive self-confidence and completely un- 
realistic optimism they suddenly plunge into gloom and frustration—their 
despondency often being as unjustified as their ebullience. In any case, 
Wall Street, which follows rules of its own, seems at present to have made 
up its unpredictable mind that inflation has come to stay. 

The President’s critics reproach him not only with frequent self- 
contradiction in his words and actions but also with vagueness. In his 
stern warnings to the nation, he is clear enough in depicting the dangers 
facing it, they say, but never specific in telling them what he actually 
wants them to do. There is a measure of truth in this criticism, unless, of 
course, the constant demand for additional funds can be interpreted as 
covering all other requirements. 

Bearing in mind Kennedy’s habitual clear presentation of issues and 
facts, it is indeed a little hard to understand in what way the intended 
lunar trip in some years from now, with emphasis on the urgency of 
getting there before the Soviets do, can help to solve some of the present 
most pressing economic problems and change US foreign relations. 

To be sure, in foreign affairs the new Administration has inherited a 
difficult situation. But it has also added to existing difficulties by words 
and actions of its own. There is the old question of relations with Soviet 
Russia and the rest of the Communist world. This includes many in- 
soluble issues which range from disarmament to the recognition of Com- 
munist China or the present crisis over Laos, not forgetting the open 
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struggle in the United Nations. The Cuban fiasco may perhaps exercise 
a salutary effect on domestic administrative and political practices, and 
characteristically enough the President has not tried to divest himself of 
responsibility for failure by blaming others. But the problem of Cuba 
as such is only one aspect of a very much wider and most delicate problem 
of relations between the USA and the Latin-American Republics. 
Kennedy’s proposal of an “alliance for progress” with these countries 
requires a very substantial outlay of American funds, but whether it could 
also achieve the desired objective is anybody’s guess. Washington is also 
determined “‘to win the friendship and confidence”’ of the emerging nations 
of Asia and Africa—even at the cost of embarrassing and frustrating 
America’s West European allies. Simultaneously with this, there is a 
sincere desire to reinvigorate NATO and to develop more constructive 
economic relations with the Western allies. 

The truth is that there are often far too many contradictions between 
words and deeds. The President has assembled a unique collection 
of capable and brilliant men around him who know a great deal 
about a lot of things and who are bursting with ideas and energy. 
The Cabinet is a relative small body, but within the Departments and, 
chief of all on the White House staff, there are many others who belong 
to his “official family”. Finally there are some elder statesmen like 
Acheson, Harriman and McCloy whose wisdom and experience are at 
Kennedy’s disposal. These gentlemen, as well as Vice-President Lyndon 
Johnson, are entrusted with specific assignments rather than routine. But 
the fact remains that there are too many people doing different things or 
too many people doing the same thing or just too many people. It would 
not surprise me at all if in the course of the coming year many of these 
experts were to return to their normal occupations at the Universities, 
Foundations, etc., thus enabling the Administration to become less re- 
dundant, better integrated and considerably more experienced. 

In the international field it is acquiring experience in a way that may 
be tough and painful but which at least has the merit of being practical. 
Viewed from this angle, the President’s visit to Paris, Vienna and London 
is particularly welcome. This first venture into personal diplomacy— 
which was not intended to “solve” anything—must have left no doubt in 
his mind about the top priority of US relations with her Western allies. 
It has enabled him, as he has himself declared, to measure the full signifi- 
cance of the fundamental differences between Khrushchev’s world and that 
of the free democracies. And, chief of all, it must have provided him with 
a new perspective of America’s place in the present scheme of things as 
well as that of things to come. Summing up, it can be said that the first 
six months of the Kennedy Administration are most encouraging. They 
show that even if the President and his team have made serious mistakes 
and suffered unpleasant set-backs; and that even if they do not possess 
all the answers, they are at least beginning to ask the right questions. What 
is more, they are prepared to approach America’s, or indeed the world’s 
problems with fresh and well-organized minds. 
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GREECE AND AMERICA 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


HE recent visit of the Greek Prime Minister, Mr. Constantine 
Karamanlis, and his Foreign Minister, Mr. E. Averoff-Tossitsa, to 
the United States, following so shortly after the visit of the Greek 

King and Queen, has been justifiably hailed by the Greek people and Press 
as “‘an event of historical consequence”’. 

The unprecedented honours extended to the head of the Greek State by 
President Kennedy, Mr. Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, and State 
Department officials generally, and the fact that Mr. Karamanlis had a 
great ovation when he addressed Congress, is rightly interpreted by almost 
all of the Athens newspapers as acknowledgement not only of Greece’s 
continuing economic and political stability, but of her importance to the 
West in what is still regarded by Washington as possibly the most strategic 
area in the entire NATO defensive system. Mr. Kennedy’s neat compli- 
ment to his guests, ‘Jn a sense we are all Greeks’’, and his remark that 
American democracy owed much to Greece, especially delighted the Greek 
Premier and his beautiful wife. Mr. Karamanlis’s quiet and unaffected 
account of the remarkable use his country had made of American aid 
in improving agriculture, developing new industries, making modern high- 
ways, providing better transport, and building hundreds of new hotels and 
constructing attractive lidos and beaches at seaside resorts for the expected 
boom in tourism, made a considerable impression on the large number of 
journalists to whom he spoke at the National Press Club luncheon in 
his honour. 

The point that he wanted to emphasize, and succeeded so admirably 
in doing, was that the Greek nation was not coming cap-in-hand for 
more aid, but that by means of the aid which the United States had so 
generously given, Greece was effectively demonstrating that even a small 
country so poorly endowed with natural resources could become economic- 
ally independent. By means of American help, Greece had defeated 
the combined efforts of international Communism to enslave her. 

“I would like you to know,” he said, “that in Greece at this time an 
experiment is being carried out, the results of which will have immediate 
repercussions in the whole area of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Balkans.””’ Mr. Karamanlis did not amplify his statement, but was probably 
thinking particularly of Bulgaria, Roumania and Albania, whose economies 
are groaning under the Soviet yoke; Yugoslavia, trying to do without aid 
from either bloc, and almost certainly Turkey, which country, despite 
lavish American help, has in recent years encountered one economic crisis 
after another. And the “experiment” to which he was alluding was very 
likely the country-wide gearing up of Greece for tourism, which, in a 
country of such incomparable history, traditions and beauty, has unlimited 
possibilities. In the last five years, the per capita income of the Greek 
people has risen from 214 to 295 dollars. A very prosperous Greece, with 
a Merchant Fleet ranking third in size in the world, might conceivably 
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have surprising political repercussions in the Balkans and Eastern 
Mediterranean. 

Ready acquiescence in Mr. Karamanlis’s claims was forthcoming at a 
dinner in his honour in New York which was attended by 1,500 guests, 
including former Vice-President Richard Nixon. Praising the “gallant 
Greeks” for their brilliant battles against both Nazi and Communist attacks, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, US Ambassador to the United Nations, declared: 
““Greece today is a showcase for those who doubt that an impoverished 
country can attain prosperity.” He added a remark which has given 
immense satisfaction to the Greek people, under intermittent threats of 
Russia, ““Greece and the US are as closely and indissolubly linked as two 
nations can be in this world.” 

The Greek visit to the United States, and the consolidation of the mutual 
interests and friendship of two nations whose histories are so deeply identi- 
fied with the democratic ideal, have coincided with two significant events 
of importance to both. On the one hand, America has made the momen- 
tous decision to give emphasis to conventional military forces and weapons 
in the plan she has announced, the aim being to repel aggression without 
the use of atomic weapons. Local conflicts could be more easily quelled, 
than would be the case under a nuclear “‘balance of terror’. Greece has 
reason to be pleased with this new development, since she faces a constant 
threat from her traditional enemy Bulgaria, disposing a conventional army 
twice as large as that of Greece—roughly 150,000 to 200,000 men—and far 
in excess of the figure fixed by the Paris Peace Treaty. It is true that Greece 
has a military understanding with Yugoslavia for the common defence of 
their frontiers, but the feeling of security which Athens feels at the proximity 
of the American Sixth Fleet would undoubtedly be strengthened if it were 
known that the United States would quickly come to the assistance of 
Greece with conventional land forces. It is common knowledge that NATO 
strength in conventional forces in Europe has been seriously depleted by 
undue concentration on nuclear weapons and units. As a Mediterranean 
and Aegean Power, Greece naturally welcomes that part of the new 
American plan which is designed speedily to bridge the gap between the 
conventional forces of Russia and her satellites and the West, namely, the 
building of submarines able to carry and launch “Polaris” missiles. 

The second event of historic significance for Greece, which will make 
her economy much less dependent on Russian and satellite trade, and 
therefore greatly diminish Communist pressures from within and outside 
her borders, is the signing of the agreement signalizing the country’s 
association with the European Economic Community. This pact, which 
has been achieved after long and difficult negotiations, will lead gradually 
to a rise in Greek living standards, and a progressive assimilation by Greece 
of the economic and working conditions of the developed Western European 
nations. Mr. Karamanlis, who signed the agreement before going to 
America, said it provided a 125 million dollar loan for Greece, delivered 
through the European Bank over a period of five years. A market of 
160 million people would be opened to Greece’s agricultural products. 
Greek industry and handicrafts would be able to take advantage of the 
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possibilities offered by such a wide market. The Greek Premier said the 
six EEC countries had not only shown a desire for economic unity, but 
a willingness to treat the problems of Greece as those of a developing 
country with a long tradition of cultural ties with Western Europe. A 
Common Market spokesman said the Customs Union would be achieved 
over a transition period of 12 years for most products and 22 years for 
others. Some other details of the agreement were given by the Greek 
Minister of Co-ordination, Mr. Protopapadakis, who described the link-up 
with the EEC as “‘a turning point in the economic and social development 
of Greece.”” When the agreement came into operation, the tariffs on Greek 
imports would be reduced by 20 to 30 per cent on agricultural products, 
and by 30 to 40 per cent on industrial goods. Important Greek products 
like tobacco, currants and olives will be protected. A gratifying clause 
provides for the free movement of workers between Greece and the 
Common Market countries. This will enable Greece’s unemployed and 
underemployed, of whom there are probably more than a million, to move 
to jobs, when such are available, within Europe, instead of emigrating 
to countries far distant from their homes and families. As Greece’s 
economy builds up, however, and the standard of living rises, the necessity 
to migrate to countries even in Europe will grow less. 

From the political point of view, “‘the Six’? have shown some intelligent 
self-interest and wisdom in admitting Greece to their economic fold. Greece 
is the democratic oasis in the Balkans area, with Communist neighbours all 
round, and economic exclusiveness would not have profited the EEC 
nations at all if. in the end, Greece had succumbed or capitulated to the 
siren calls of Moscow and the satellites. None knows better than Mr. 
Khrushchev that the most fruitful soil for Communism is a hungry and 
discontented population. So far Mr. Karamanlis, with his impressive Five- 
Year Plan, the fruits of which are to be seen on all sides, has kept the 
Red Monster at bay. “If the people would only be patient . . .” said the 
Greek Premier to me during the talk I had with him on my last visit to 
Athens. 

Until the full harvest of the many-sided plan is reaped, Greece will need 
continued financial help, and although she has received assurances from 
Washington that American aid will go on, the thinly disguised Communist 
Party in the Greek Parliament, EDA, will not cease to make political 
capital out of the fact that 40 per cent of the national income is still 
swallowed up by the requirements of defence. It is a reasonable expecta- 
tion on the part of fair-minded Greeks that if America desires a strong 
Greece in a vital and vulnerable region of the Near East, then she should 
be prepared to relieve the sorely tried Greek people of a very heavy burden. 

While most Greeks consider that the United States has been generous 
to Greece, there are those who think that the aid poured into Turkey 
has been more lavish, yet much of the money has gone down the drain. 
Turkey’s economy is precarious, whilst that of Greece is healthy and 
advancing. Moreover, Turkey is now in the throes of political upheaval, 
while Greece presents a politically stable front. Indeed, the unprecedented 
honour paid to Greece’s Premier in his visit to the United States, after a 
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similar welcome in Canada, is probably a reflex of the immeasurably in- 
creased prestige which Greece has won for herself by her own efforts, and 
the greatly lowered confidence in Turkey which has resulted from her 
revolution of May last year. Turkey’s prestige has not gained from the 
disclosure that at least half the population are still in favour of the deposed 
Menderes Government. 

Mr. Kennedy has impressed the Greeks so far, and there is no doubt that 
the American people as a whole have a warm place in their hearts for 
Greece. But some aspects of American policy are puzzling and irritating 
to Athens—for instance, the proposal to extend aid to certain of the 
satellites, particularly Bulgaria, which country still evades paying Greece 
the 45 million dollars of reparations due under the Paris Peace Treaty; 
and to offer to establish diplomatic relations with Albania, still officially 
at war with Greece. Bulgaria despoiled Greece during the last war and 
carried off nearly all of her livestock and railway rolling-stock; nothing 
has been returned or made good. In these circumstances, American help 
to the arch-enemy is regarded as an unintentional affront. And there could 
scarcely be any gratitude on the part of Sofia, the most sedulous emulator 
of Moscow policies and aims. If the United States has any cash to spare, 
the logical course would be to direct it towards relief of the Greek defence 
Budget, thus helping the Greek people to reach a decent standard of 
living all the sooner. With the decision to shut down 21 American bases 
in eight oversea countries at an estimated saving of 200 million dollars 
a year, it would seem that an excellent opportunity arises for America 
to be unusually generous to Greece. 

The Greek-American partnership is a happy and very desirable one. It 
has always seemed to me that the West has never properly grasped the 
thought of what a calamity it would be were Christian and democratic 
Greece, the Cradle of Western Civilization, to be swamped by the tide of 
red Communism. The danger may have receded to some extent by recent 
events, but Greece is still a thorn in the flesh of Mr. Khrushchev, who leaves 
no stone unturned to gain his ends. Greece is a precious heritage to all 
civilized western nations, and her prosperity should be the concern of all. 
Happily Britain is anxious to regain something of the goodwill she 
formerly enjoyed in Greece, and the obvious course here is to increase 
the quantity of Greek products imported into the United Kingdom. 
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ISRAEL’S MORAL CRISIS 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


OR the Jewish youth the age of religious responsibility, corresponding 
F with the Christian ‘“‘confirmation”, is 13, when he becomes Bar- 
Mitzvah, meaning literally a son of the Biblical Law. This year, 
1961, the 13th since the establishment of the State, has been described as 
Israel’s Bar-Mitzvah Year. - But the jubilation of the people of Israel and 
the Jews outside Israel, which was proclaimed so eloquently and exuberantly 
over the 10th anniversary, has not been extended to the 13th. For Israel 
is today passing through a moral crisis, which touches the foundations of 
the State and the faith of the individual citizen in those whom he has 
regarded as the Founding Fathers. The moral crisis is manifested most 
dramatically in a controversy within the strongest and the dominant political 
party of Mapai—i.e. the party of the workers of Israel. To that central 
Labour organization, which was formed more than 40 years ago at the 
beginning of the Mandate period, the Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, 
the Foreign Minister, and the Ministers of Labour and Education have 
belonged for the 13 years, and each coalition has been built around it. 
The present bitter controversy, which has nearly rent it in twain, has been 
between the Prime Minister and Mr. Lavon, who was Minister of Defence 
during the period 1953-5, when Ben-Gurion was “‘in retreat” in a collective 
settlement of the Negev, and Moshe Sharett, the Foreign Secretary, was 
also premier. Lavon was forced to resign office in 1955, because he was 
held responsible by the chief officers of the Forces for a disastrous action 
in Egypt of the Israel military intelligence service, which has re- 
mained—publicly at any rate—secret to the Israel population. Some years 
later he was elected General Secretary of the Federation of Labour, the 
Histadrut, which comprises nearly all the Labour parties, and nearly two- 
thirds of the adult population of Israel, and is without doubt the most 
powerful economic and social organ in the country. 

At the time he was forced to resign from the Government, Lavon com- 
plained that he was victimized by a conspiracy of officers of his ministry; 
and a private enquiry was held by two of the highest officers of the State. 
Their finding was non-committal, and he was not included in any sub- 
sequent Coalition Government. He kept up, however, his fight for moral 
rehabilitation; and a year ago it appeared that an Army officer, who had 
been one of the chief witnesses against him, in a recent case fabricated 
some document. Lavon then renewed his intensive effort to clear his name. 
Ben-Gurion, again Minister of Defence as well as Prime Minister, had 
first claimed to be disinterested in what came to be known as “The Affair”’ 
—after the Affaire Dreyfus, to which it had some circumstantial likeness. 
Sharett, who had been Prime Minister at the time of Lavon’s resignation, 
but is now out of office, stated publicly that he was satisfied of Lavon’s 
non-responsibility for the order which led to the disaster. That statement, 
accepted by Lavon as adequate, might well have closed the agitation. 
Ben-Gurion, however, persisted in demanding a judicial enquiry into 
Lavon’s conduct. When his Cabinet did not support him, but set up a 
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ministerial committee which heard Lavon’s account and cleared him, he 
was not satisfied, and kept up a bitter personal attack. 

A deep political issue as well as a deep personal issue was involved. 
Lavon was the champion and spokesman for maintaining the full powers 
of the Histadrut, which in the Mandate period was almost a state within 
a state. It was the main instrument of Jewish immigration and settlement 
on the land in collective or co-operative societies, in the development of 
industry and transport on socialist lines, in a comprehensive system of 
health insurance and unemployment relief, and in other aspects of 
the welfare state. The Government of Israel, claiming with justice that 
Israel was a socialist and welfare state, desired to take over from the Labour 
Organization some of the activities which it had conducted on behalf of 
the Jewish National Home in the Mandate régime, particularly health and 
unemployment insurance, in order to put these services outside party. 
Ben-Gurion was the champion of that outlook, and, as always, determined 
to enforce his way at once. Lavon, the Secretary General, was a principal 
obstacle. 

Ben-Gurion announced that he would resign office if his party would 
not support him in his demand for a judicial enquiry into Lavon’s conduct 
and speeches. Subsequently he went on leave for an indefinite period 
until the party should make up its mind. He made it absolutely clear also 
that the Mapai Party must choose between him and Lavon, and if he was 
to remain head of the Government, Lavon must cease to be the secretary 
of the Histadrut; and Lavon, under party pressure, resigned. Great as was 
the admiration, approaching veneration, for his immense services in the 
creation of the State, its guidance for 13 years, the planning of the Sinai 
and Suez campaign in 1956, and his hitherto unchallenged authority, several 
of the parties in the Coalition and, still more significant, many of the elders 
and secretariat of the Mapai party, found themselves unable to support 
him. In the ranks of the intelligentsia also there was a revolt against his 
dictatorial ways, which offended the democratic basis of the Government, 
and the democratic feeling of the people and the sense of justice for the 
individual. A group of leading professors of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem and other academic institutions felt impelled to write an open 
letter to the press deploring his action, and urging that an end be made 
to the washing in public of the Security Ministry’s and the Party’s dirty 
linen. 

Dr. Jacob Talmon, one of the signatories of the letter, who is Professor 
of Modern History at the Hebrew University, and well-known to the 
English-speaking world. as the author of a notable work on the Origins of 
Totalitarian Democracy, followed up the letter by a strong and uninhibited 
article in the independent Hebrew daily newspaper Ha’aretz. The outburst, 
he said, was not just about Lavon, but an explosion of forces long shut 
up. Lavon was a symbol of the fight for justice, as Dreyfus had been in 
France. Regard for moral values is an essential feature of a true democracy. 
The parliamentary system cannot stand unless there is a feeling for fair 
play. He attacked the claim of divine right in Mapai. A party which 
remains continually in office loses its idealism. Power corrupts it as it 
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corrupts an individual. When there is no change in the administration of 
a state, freedom withers. 

The protest of the professors helped to bring about the fall of the 
Cabinet. It represented the moral conscience of Israel. The Party was 
split, the nation was mystified, the machine of Government was suspended, 
because the Ministers who survived in the Cabinet were entangled in 
ceaseless debates. The Israel Achilles did not sulk in his tent, but hurled 
thunderbolts of invective. “And no moral leader, no prophet in Israel, 
rose up to utter a word of charity. What was most disturbing was not the 
rift in the party, but the loss of confidence in Ben-Gurion throughout the 
country. Since the foundation of the State he had been the architect of 
policy and the father-figure; and at the last General Election in 1959, his 
party, Mapai, gained a greater number of seats in the Knesset than on any 
previous occasion. But the feeling has grown that he plays the dictator, 
that his democracy is totalitarian, that he shows signs of tyranny which 
is foreign to the Jewish tradition and an ironical outcome of the Jewish 
Commonwealth. Protracted efforts to bring about a smaller Coalition 
failed; and the only course left was to order a fresh General Election in 
August, despite the grave harm that it was bound to do to the normal 
economic life of the country. 

At the same time as the Central Government was atrophied, the secondary 
schools of the country were either shut on account of a teachers’ strike, 
or were working to a measured time-table. For over a year the Association 
of Secondary School-teachers were fighting the General Teachers’ Union 
and the Government in a demand for higher pay relative to the primary 
teachers. No offer of compromise or arbitration could move them, and 
the Mapai Minister of Education resigned in despair. His successor, the 
brilliant Abba Eban, who had been Israel’s Ambassador in the USA and 
Permanent Delegate to the United Nations, and won an international 
reputation as diplomat and orator, was equally impotent to get any response 
to an appeal for reconciliation or responsibility towards the younger genera- 
tion. The secondary teachers were prepared to hold the nation to ransom 
and exploit their monopoly position without limit of time, impervious to 
any educational considerations. 

Another symptom of the moral crisis, though it touched only a section 
of the people, was the long-drawn and still unresolved wrangle about the 
election of Israel’s Chief Rabbinate, which is dual; the Spiritual head of the 
central, eastern and western European Jews—the Ashkenazim; and the 
Spiritual head of the south European, Asiatic and African Jews, the 
Sefardim. It is now two years since the deeply respected Rav Herzog, the 
Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi, died,.and the electoral machinery—partly lay, 
partly rabbinical—was set in motion to elect a successor. Before that there 
had been an ugly feud between the Sefardi Chief Rabbi and his principal 
rival in an earlier election to that office. The rival was appointed by Ben- 
Gurion as Minister of Religions when there was a Cabinet crisis on a 
religious issue, and the former minister, who was a layman, resigned. The 
new Head of the Ministry and the Sefardi Chief Rabbi were not only rivals 
but un-friends, not to say enemies. Each tried to obstruct the action of 
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the other at every stage of the election procedure; and the courts of law 
were called on several times to issue injunctions and prohibitions. Then the 
Minister of Religions died suddenly in the autumn of 1960, in the midst 
of the Government crisis. Parallel with the fued in the Sefardi section 
was a sharp division of opinion in the Ashkenazi section about their 
candidate for the Chief Rabbinate. The Government and the Minister of 
Religions insisted that he should be an Israeli citizen and below a certain 
age. That would narrowly reduce the field. Against them the political 
religious party, Mizrachi, wished to invite an eminent rabbi in the USA 
whose fame was known in Israel; but he was not willing to be a pawn 
in a political game, and so the vacuum continues. 

What is the deeper moral sickness beneath the various symptoms of 
uneasiness? It is the breakdown in a large section of the population of 
the observance of the Jewish tradition, and with it the regard for the 
Hebrew ethic. In the days of the Mandate, while the struggle to establish 
the Jewish National Home and to assure the right of homeless Jews to 
migrate to the Home engaged the body, the mind and the spirit of the 
young generation, the building of the nation was a form of religion. But 
that period has passed. And so has the period of physical and moral effort 
to assure the sovereign independence of the State of Israel. Nationalism 
is no longer a satisfying religion, and no longer do the young people 
believe: —‘‘Salus reipublicae suprema lex.’’ The need is felt to get back 
to the Bible ethic of the prophets, to the faith in the universal God—though 
He may be called the Rock of Israel; to recognize the supreme virtues of 
justice and charity, to reassert that Zion can be redeemed only by justice. 


RUSSIA: COMPETITOR OR TRADING PARTNER? 
PAT SLOAN 


HE holding this summer of a British Trade Fair in Moscow, the largest 
foreign exhibition to have been held there since 1917, and the July 
Soviet Exhibition in London, have focussed attention on the prospects 

of British-Soviet trade. Our own trade position naturally causes exporters 
to look with hope towards the potential Russian market, while, on the other 
hand, dire warnings appear from time to time in the press against trading 
with the USSR because we must not help to strengthen a competitor. It is 
time that the arguments for and against British-Soviet trade were fully 
examined. On the one hand it is folly to throw away any potential market 
for British goods, and on the other it would naturally be stupid to do 
anything deliberately that we thought would jeopardise our future. 

As a preliminary, it should be noted that from the time of the launching 
of the Marshall Plan onwards, British policy has been one of deliberate 
Government interference to restrict trade with the “iron curtain” countries. 
This restriction has been operated by means of the “strategic list” of 
goods banned for export to the socialist countries, the bans being based 
on the assumption that to allow the Soviet Union freedom of purchase 
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would help its development as a potential foe, whereas a ban on exports 
would weaken it or at least delay its development. 

This policy first involved 200 types of prohibited goods in March, 1949, 
raised to 500 in November, 1950. By June, 1951, the list rose to 1,700 
and the Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune (June 8, 1951) 
wrote that these categories covered “‘hundreds of thousands” of separate 
items, and that any country “knowingly exporting these products” to the 
prohibited area “‘could be cut off from American financial and economic 
help”. In October, 1951, the American Battle Act codified the lists of so- 
called strategic goods. 

The wisdom of this policy was questioned quite early on. It is not 
surprising that a great industrial centre, Birmingham, should have been 
the scene of one of the first expressions of doubt. As early as February 11, 
1953, David Wightman, lecturer in Economic History at the University, 
wrote as follows in the Birmingham Post: 

“There are reasons for believing that the effect of denying the Soviet bloc 
engineering products has been the opposite of that intended, and it is not too 
difficult to see why. In 1950, for example, the Soviet Union was the most 
important single market for British machine-tools, but these constituted less 
than 1 per cent of its own production . . . It is relatively easy, therefore, with 
their methods of economic planning, to increase the amount of investment in 
machine-tool making capacity when the import of these goods from the West 
fails.” 

Space does not permit us to catalogue the crescendo of opinion which 
in subsequent years came to support Mr. Wightman’s view. Suffice it to 
recall that three years later Mr. Khrushchev personally addressed the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce during his visit to this country and 
said: ‘“‘Our country could buy machine-tools from you. That would be 
beneficial both for you and us. Instead of spending our efforts on producing 
some of the machine-tools we need, we could buy them from you, could 
place good orders with you. But since you won’t sell them to us, we have 
to organize their production ourselves. Of course, this entails additional 
expenditure . . . but in the long run we build the machine-tools we need 
and you lose valuable orders for your industry.” 

At that time the Russians presented us with a “shopping list” offering 
an expenditure of up to £1,000,000,000 on British products over five years, 
but only on condition that all the so-called ‘‘strategic bans’’ were removed. 

In practice, the bans were reduced, but not removed, and our exports 
to the USSR have remained at around one-tenth of what they could have 
been if the Soviet offer had been accepted. In 1957 our exports to the 
USSR rose, but they fell again in 1958 and 1959. Last year, despite much 
talk and publicity, they only recovered to the level of 1957. 

Even now there operate against the USSR—the “‘strategic list”, open 
discrimination as regards long-term credits, and the deliberate restriction 
of Soviet oil imports into this country. All three factors restrict our trade. 

Yet not only has this policy failed to prevent Soviet progress, it has 
stimulated it, by forcing the USSR to become self-supporting more rapidly 
than would otherwise have been the case. In addition, and this particularly 
applies to shipbuilding, a field in which we urgently need orders, other 
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Western countries, notably Belgium, Holland and West Germany, have 
readily supplied the USSR with shipping which our own Board of Trade 
has refused to license. Our policy of strategic bans has thus not only 
helped to stimulate Soviet advances, but has handed numerous Soviet 
orders as gifts to our Western competitors. 

Evidence that the fiasco of this policy is widely realized in business 
circles is too voluminous to quote. But it is interesting to note that a 
delegation of the Institute of Directors to the USSR was not long ago most 
impressed by the rate of Soviet internal development on the one hand, and 
also by the fact that they are ready to sign contracts in this country covering 
five, ten or even fifteen years into the future. The delegation in its report 
expressed the view that such an offer should be considered at once. But 
no more has been heard of it here. 

Since the economic development of the USSR is proceeding according to 
plan, and nothing Britain can do can stop it, the best policy for British 
economic interests would seem to be to make the most of the trade oppor- 
tunities which offer themselves. What are they? 

They are, of course, nothing like as dramatic as were offered in 1956. 
At that time Soviet needs were more urgent than now. But there is still 
great scope for the development of British exports to the USSR. For, 
contrary to one common misconception, it is not Soviet policy to encourage 
the socialist world to become independent of trade with the West in peace- 
time, whatever might be necessary in case of a war. On the contrary, all 
the indications are that as the planned economy expands at home, they 
count on a similarly increasing exchange of goods with the West. Far from 
following the American example, of forcing a vast export surplus into the 
world market while resisting the importation of foreign goods in exchange, 
the Russian economy has no motive for building up an export surplus at 
all. The economy’s aim is to fulfil the Plan, and the Plan aims at raising 
the economic potential and the standard of life of the whole people. Foreign 
trade will play a part in this only in so far as it brings into the country 
goods needed for the Plan, while exporting what is needed to pay for 
imports. Even in the case of long-term Soviet credits, granted to under- 
developed countries to pay for the import of capital goods, these are all 
to be paid for over a 20-year period in terms of the receiving country’s 
home-produced goods. 

Whatever competition we may face from the USSR, therefore, in this 
or that particular market (e.g. in building an iron and steel works in India 
or a dam in Egypt) we may be sure that over a period of 20 years at most 
the USSR will have imported from the world market the equivalent of 
what it has put into it. This being so, it is up to us to get as much for 
Britain out of trade with the USSR as we can. 

In order to do this it is necessary to grant the USSR equal rights with 
all other countries: (a) to choose its purchases freely (it doesn’t want our 
arms, it is happy enough with its own), (b) to receive from us long-term 
credits on terms not inferior to other countries, and (c) to sell its products 
(such as oil) without artificial restriction in the British market. 

Having gone thus far on our side, the USSR would reciprocate in two 
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ways. First it would place far more orders, including contracts extending 
over five, ten or fifteen years, which the Soviet crisis-less planned economy 
can confidently do. Secondly, while Soviet needs would naturally come 
first, it has already shown in dealings with many smaller countries that as 
part and parcel of a large-scale trade deal it would include in its imports 
a quota of goods which, while not urgently needed in the USSR, were 
an exportable surplus of the other country. Thus, while British cars and 
refrigerators, for example, “have as yet no serious market in the USSR, 
they would no doubt be included, on British request, in any large-scale deal. 

The fact that our exports to the USSR hitherto have not amounted 
to more than about 2 per cent of our total has been used to suggest that 
Soviet trade is of no importance. But the transformation of a marginal 
2 per cent into 3, 4, 5 or more per cent can turn the scale from depression to 
prosperity in a number of industries. On the other hand, it has been 
said that there is a danger in becoming “dependent” on the USSR. But, 
again, the percentage of our total foreign trade which would be involved, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, is still too low to hold out 
any risk of “‘dependence”’. 

The British firms which have gone to the expense of exhibiting in Moscow 
this year fully realize the folly of spurning possible long-term foreign 
contracts, from whomsover they may come. And those many firms which 
have had experience of trading with the USSR have unanimously paid 
tribute to them as prompt payers and as conscientiously fulfilling their 
contracts. Moreover, we should not forget that many contracts signed 
within the capitalist world cannot claim to be gilt-edged by any means. 
Therefore while the margin of risk in trading with the USSR is certainly 
no greater than in trading with capitalist countries, and probably much 
less; and the risk of our becoming “‘dependent” is negligible because of 
the relatively small share of our trade conducted with the USSR, or likely 
to be so; there are very powerful reasons why all artificial barriers to such 
trade should be lifted. And this is a Government matter, on which a 
great deal still needs to be done. 

Whatever Russia’s réle as a competitor, this will continue whether we 
like it or not. It does not depend on us. But Russia’s réle as a potential 
trading partner has not yet been anything like tested to the full. This 
can only be done when all discrimination on our side has been removed. 
And this is not a matter for private business in its economic capacity; it 
is a matter for the business world and the people in general to influence the 
Government in their political capacity. 
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LORD STRANG ON BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
G. P. GOOCH 


ORD STRANG employs his well-earned leisure in enlightening his 
countrymen about the fluctuations of their power and influence in 
the modern world. While his first work, Home and Abroad, 

described some of his own manifold experiences, the second instalment 
ranges over four centuries during which Britain has played an active and 
sometimes a decisive part in the shaping of world history. The book 
ranks with Mr. Woodhouse’s recent survey of our policy since 1945, 
resembling it in wealth of knowledge, maturity of judgment and capacity 
to sweep the heavens with his telescope. These two works supply the 
best introduction to the study of the international stage that we possess, and 
the frank comments on men and events give vitality and colour to his pages. 

The Preface should be read and re-read before we embark on the broad 
road of the narrative, for it contains generalizations and maxims which 
will be a useful help on our course. The problem of our place in the world, 
he declares, has occupied him from his youth, and his readers feel as if 
they are being shown round a historical exhibition by a curator who knows 
every item. Diplomacy is presented as a tricky business, more of an art 
than a science. Moral precepts are not much assistance for an emergency. 
“Strategy,” declared Moltke, “is a succession of expedients.” So is 
diplomacy. One cause of error in judging our statesmen is to imagine 
that they have a free hand, whereas they often inherit situations which 
they cannot control, and they can no more foresee future developments 
than their critics. Decisions have sometimes to be made in a hurry, and 
are often a choice between two evils. Speaking with inside knowledge, 
Lord Strang advises us to assume that they are doing their best. 

The primary object of foreign policy in all countries, great and small, 
is to secure their safety and prosperity. But the best methods are, and 
have always been, the subject of lively dispute. Next to the elementary 
expedient of defence by army and navy, our chief weapon in the last four 
centuries has been the principle of the Balance of Power, by which we 
mean the ceaseless endeavour by alliances or understandings to avert such 
concentration of strength in potentially hostile hands as to threaten our 
independence or our way of life. Our application of this maxim is 
recorded in these pages which illustrate Palmerston’s historic declaration 
that we have no eternal enemities and no eternal friendships, only eternal 
interests. 

Lord Strang contents himself with a bird’s-eye view of our policy before 
the nineteenth century, but even this summary in a hundred pages reveals 
an almost bewildering series of changes in our partners. England was 
too close to the Continent to be a mere spectator of our neighbours’ 
quarrels, and he begins his conducted tour with Henry VIII who played 


* Lord Strang. Britain in World Affairs: Henry VIII to Elizabeth Il. Faber. 30s. 
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off Francis I, and the Emperor Charles against each other, and is here 
saluted as the father of the British fleet. The problem of security became 
far more critical when our Protestant Queen Elizabeth was excommunicated 
by the Pope and her Catholic subjects were released from their allegiance, 
and when the Armada sailed up the Channel. The Virgin Queen is hailed 
as a political genius, but no amount of statesmanship could have defeated 
the big Spanish vessels in the Straits of Dover had not a westerly gale 
sprung up and driven them; comparatively unscathed, round the coast of 
Scotland. 

With the early Stuarts the main problems were domestic. The worst 
storms of the Counter-Reformation period were over; Spain had ceased 
to be a Great Power after the death of Philip II, and France had not yet 
strength enough to be a menace. James I wisely kept us out of the Thirty 
Years’ War, though some hot-blooded Puritans wished to lose no oppor- 
tunity of striking a blow at Rome. Cromwell was the first Imperialist 
before Chatham, but Lord Strang judges that he was right to oppose the 
commercial claims of Holland. The rivalry with the Dutch was soon over 
and we were only too glad to welcome William of Orange when he landed 
in Torbay in 1688. We loved him as little as he loved us, but we needed 
each other in the prolonged struggle against Lous XIV. Whigs and Tories 
were united in the resolve to expel James II when he strove to restore 
Catholicism. Without Dutch William, the hero of the Glorious Revolution, 
as our ancestors called it, the operation might have involved much more 
bloodshed or even defeat. 

The accession of the Hanoverians made our statesmen more continental- 
minded, but we were fortunate enough after the Marlborough wars to find 
a robust Norfolk squire who not only loved peace but knew how to keep 
it for 20 years. The Balance of Power had been restored. Walpole was 
our first recognized Chief Minister, exercising more authority than any 
previous British statesman, but he was not omnipotent. At rare intervals, 
as Lord Strang reminds us, public opinion becomes too strong to be resisted, 
and in 1739 the most pacific of men was forced into war with Spain. ‘‘Now 
they are ringing the bells,” he exclaimed bitterly, “soon they will be 
wringing their hands.” 

New national moods breed new policies, and in the middle decades of 
the century John Bull was ready for fresh adventures. The elder Pitt was 
not merely the most commanding personality since Cromwell who had 
appeared on the Parliamentary stage, but the most aggressive Premier we 
have ever had. The chief architect of the British Empire, not content 
with maintaining the Balance of Power, longed to make Britain the strongest 
state in the world, and the largest portion of our conquests in India and 
Canada endured. The sunshine of Chatham was quickly followed by the 
twilight of Lord North. Lord Strang writes calmly about the loss of the 
American colonies, which he regarded as inevitable, for the colonials 
were as unyielding as George III. Seen in broad perspective the parting 
was good for both sides. 

Our national existence was gravely threatened for the first time since 
the Armada when Napoleon bestrode Europe like a colossus, but our long 
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struggle for survival was rewarded by almost half a century of peace. Our 
predominance in relative power and influence was more firmly based than 
in 1713 or 1763. The Navy was strong enough to meet any conceivable 
combination. In manufacture, merchant marine, foreign trade and inter- 
national finance we had no rival. We had been fortunate to have Nelson 
and Wellington in our days of trial, and we were equally lucky to have 
Castlereagh in the Foreign Office for ten years when Napoleon was being 
overthrown and the Balance of Power restored. For the first time the 
conception of a Concert of Europe dawned on statesmen, and no one 
embraced and applied it more eagerly and loyally than Castlereagh. 

Stability, secured by international conferences, was enough for Metternich 
and Castlereagh but not enough for Canning, who succeeded him at the 
Foreign Office in 1822. Both believed in the Balance of Power, but the 
difference of policies was as striking as the differences of temperament. 
While Castlereagh’s vision scarcely ranged beyond Europe, Canning’s, in 
his own celebrated phrase, “‘called the new world into being in order to 
redress the balance of the old.”” In other words, he welcomed the elimina- 
tion of Spanish rule in South America. While Castlereagh had talked 
of “the European Commonwealth”, Canning’s slogan was “Every nation 
for itself and God for us all.” While Castlereagh, declares Lord Strang, 
was one of the most European of our Foreign Ministers, Canning conducted 
his policy in a nationalistic spirit. Britain was to be an impartial umpire, 
not a member of a team. Metternich described him as a whole revolution 
in himself. 

Palmerston, the chief framer of our policy during the middle decades of 
the century, owed more to Canning than to Castlereagh. None of our 
statesmen believed more profoundly in the Balance of Power, but he also 
desired, in his own words, “‘to keep England on the side of liberal opinion.” 
His most successful and enduring achievement was his share in the creation 
of an independent Belgium. He was not afraid to utter threats, and he 
was widely regarded as something of a bully. “If the devil has a son,” 
ran a popular couplet on the Continent, “then his name is Palmerston.” 
That was not the view of his countrymen, who approved his policy of 
saving Turkey from the stifling embrace of the Russian Bear. Lord Strang 
describes him as strongly anti-Russian, yet he thinks he might possibly 
have averted the Crimean conflict had he remained in control in the early 
fifties. 

At the close of the chapter entitled “‘Castlereagh, Canning and Palmerston” 
the author greets the first 40 years of the century with a cheer. It witnessed 
the flowering of a generous and human spirit which yet had lost nothing 
of its robustness. It was the age of the abolition of the slave trade, of 
Catholic Emancipation, of the reform of our criminal law. From now 
on, in sharp contrast to the age of Chatham, it will display an element 
of altruism, a care for European and world concerns as well as for national 
cause. Prince Albert’s Great Exhibition of 1851, writes Lord Strang, will 
stand as the symbol of the soaring self-confidence, indeed of the over- 
confidence of the rulers and people of the United Kingdom at mid-century. 
We were the only fully industrialized country in the world and we owed 
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our prestige as much to our prosperity as to our navy. The second half 
of the century was to show a less carefree picture. The Crimean conflict 
ended our 40 years of peace, the Indian Mutiny suggested the fragility of 
our possessions in distant lands, and the American Civil War generated 
friction with Washington. The meteoric rise of Prussia on the ruins of 
the Second Empire caused us no alarm. Few regretted the disappearance of 
Napoleon III, who had never been trusted, and the marriage of Vicky to 
the likeable heir to the Prussian throne revived happy memories of Bliicher’s 
march to the battlefield of Waterloo, which Germans describe as the battle 
of the “‘Belle-Alliance’’. We only began to scent possible danger from 
Berlin at the turn of the century when the greatest military power in Europe 
decided to build a powerful fleet. 

My own memories go back to the middle eighties, when Germany, 
Austria and Italy were generally regarded as firm friends, France and Russia 
as our only potential foes. Disraeli seemed to bring us to the brink of 
war in the late seventies, when he feared that Russian arms in the Balkans 
might be a prelude to her domination of Constantinople. When he was 
attacked by Gladstone in the celebrated Midlothian campaign in 1880 
he could truthfully reply that he was merely reviving the policy which 
involved us in the Crimean War, namely that of preserving the Balance 
of Power. Salisbury, his Foreign Minister and his successor as leader 
of the Conservative Party, was a man of peace, never for a moment likely 
to be tempted to employ the risky methods of Canning and Palmerston. 
Splendid isolation, as the phrase went, had generally sufficed ever since 
Waterloo, and our only large scale departure from it in the Crimea had 
provoked some vigorous protests. The so-called Manchester School was 
popular in the business world. It was not our country’s duty, declared 
John Bright, to be the knight-errant of the human race. Broadly speaking, 
the mid-century Englishman felt no urge towards continental adventure 
or colonialism. ‘“These wretched colonies are millstones round our necks,” 
cried Disraeli, and Gladstone complained that the burden was too great 
to be borne. 

Twenty years later Disraeli had the pleasure of presenting his Sovereign 
with the title of Empress of India, and the defeat of Gladstone’s plan for 
Irish Home Rule was followed by a growing pride in our overseas 
possessions. The selection of Joseph Chamberlain for the Colonial Office 
in Salisbury’s Ministry of 1895 opened an exciting chapter in which the 
most dynamic of our politicians occupied the centre of the stage. At the 
same time Rhodes became a national hero, and Kipling exhorted his 
countrymen to “take up the white man’s burden.”’ The appointment of 
Milner to South Africa and Curzon to India enthroned the two most ardent 
Imperialists of the time. Salisbury described the conflict with the Boers 
as “‘Joe’s War’’, and I have often thought that if the Prime Minister or 
Lansdowne had handled the explosive situation, peace might have been 
preserved. 

The majority of Liberals in and out of Parliament, of whom I was one, 
disapproved the activities of Rhodes and Milner, the latter of whom pro- 
claimed that South Africa needed a surgical operation. We were widely 
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denounced as pro-Boers, ‘‘Little Englanders” and “‘friends of every country 
but our own”. Our turn was soon to come, for the Boer War lasted far 
longer than was anticipated, and the fine qualities of the Dutch farmers 
came to be recognized, by no one more than by Kitchener himself. During 
the three years following the Treaty of Vereeniging the tide of opinion began 
to turn and what Friedjung, the Austrian historian, described in a well- 
known book as the Age of Imperialism passed away so far as Britain 
was concerned. The old Queen and Salisbury and Rhodes were dead, 
Milner and Curzon had ceased to be what some of their critics had 
described as “‘prancing proconsuls”, and Joseph Chamberlain had con- 
centrated his attention on tariff reform. 

The Liberals had had plenty of time to place their proposals before the 
electorate, and in January, 1906, they were returned by an unprecedented 
majority to carry them out. Our task, declared Campbell-Bannerman, 
our veteran Gladstonian leader, is to make those who hate us love us. We 
proceeded without delay to turn Botha and Smuts into pillars of the 
Commonwealth by granting self-government to the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. At the same time the Morley-Minto constitutional reforms 
set India firmly on her road to full self-government. Far more important, 
however, in the broad perspective of history was the new interpretation 
of the Balance of Power. In 1902 the Conservatives had signed a treaty 
of alliance with Japan in the hope of averting the complete domination 
of the Far East by Russia, and in 1904 had reached a comprehensive 
settlement with France by which our predominance in Egypt was conceded 
in return for our acceptance of French claims in Morocco. The healing 
of our traditional feud with our nearest neighbour was hailed with relief 
and immensely strengthened our position in Europe. To be at the same 
time the friend of France and the potential enemy of her Russian ally was 
an obvious anomaly, and in 1907 Grey negotiated an agreement with Russia 
similar to that of Lansdowne of 1904 with France, in which our respective 
spheres of influence in Asia were defined. In neither document was there 
a word or a thought of military assistance as there had been in our treaty 
with Japan. Asquith and Grey always maintained that our hands were 
free to decide on action or inaction if a major war were to occur in Europe. 
After 1904 we soon began to speak of an Entente Cordiale and after 1907 
of the Triple Entente on the European chessboard. Since the Kaiser 
proudly proclaimed that Germany’s future was on the water there seemed 
no chance of securing an agreed limitation of naval construction, and since 
the menace in the North Sea grew with every German battleship our new 
ties with France were strengthened. The transfer of our ships from the 
Mediterranean to home waters and of French ships from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean told its own tale. What may be classified as continen- 
talism had two momentous results. On the one hand it rendered it almost 
certain that if we were ever attacked by some European Great Power we 
should not have to fight alone. On the other it increased the probability 
of our being dragged into the struggle if the existence of France as a Great 
Power were to be gravely threatened by German arms. 

Through all these changes Lord Strang guides us with steady hand. He 
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prefers Salisbury to Disraeli or Gladstone, but he thinks that at the close 
of his life he was too complacent. Writing to his Foreign Minister in 
1901 he recalled that we had never been in grave peril since Napoleon, 
and added that he saw no reason to believe that our security was in danger. 
Landsdowne replied that he was not so sure, and that it might be wise to 
cultivate some Continental Power, since a hostile coalition, however 
improbable it might seem at the moment, was not impossible. Till the 
launching of the Flottenpolitik and the violent denounciation of the Boer 
War Chamberlain and other influential personalities had argued that 
Germany was our natural ally in case of need. Lord Strang dissents on 
the ground that German tradition and mentality were too divergent for a 
satisfactory partnership. 

Grey, testifies his closest friend, Haldane, was not anti-German but the 
Foreign Office was, and the openly expressed ambitions of the Kaiser and 
Tirpitz and their ever growing armaments made it difficult to be anything 
else. The author speaks with admiration of Grey’s character and ability. 
“His sincerity was beyond suspicion, and there was a touch of grandeur 
about him; his handling of affairs in this anxious period was a model of 
how things should be done.” I may add my testimony as a Liberal MP 
in the 1906 Parliament. The more I learned to know our Foreign Secretary 
the more I admired his simplicity and selflessness. No pacifist was ever 
more devoted to peace. On reaching the critical days of July, 1914, Lord 
Strang simply declares that whatever Grey could do he did. Would an 
earlier announcement that we should intervene if France were attacked 
have restrained Berlin? Lord Strang does not think so, and he quotes the 
Kaiser’s complaint in 1912: “In envy and hatred of Germany, England 
intends absolutely to stand by France and Russia against us.” Asquith 
subsequently declared that in 1914 our hands were free. That was true 
only in a legal sense, for there were no covenanted undertakings to inter- 
vene. Lord Strang, on the other hand, believes that we could not in 
honour have stood aside. 

The war was only won and only could be won with American aid, but 
victory brought no stable peace to the world. Lord Strang speaks with 
unusual severity of “the tragic ineptitude” of President Wilson’s handling 
of his own people, and he adds that there was more rivalry and dissension 
between France and England than of co-operation. While France thought 
only of keeping Germany weak, we were satisfied with the destruction of her 
fleet and were anxious to restore commercial relations and for that purpose 
to revive German economy. The sky seemed to clear in 1925 when the 
Treaty of Locarno put some flesh on the bones of the League of Nations, 
but the elements of disunion were stronger than the tendencies making 
for peace. The fragile edifice established at Versailles collapsed when 
Communist Russia and Nazi Germany agreed in August, 1939, to devour 
Poland and dominate Europe together. Once again Britain, France and 
the free world were saved at the eleventh hour by American arms. This 
time there was no treaty with defeated Germany, but the collapse of the 
“Third Reich” was quickly followed by the emergence of a scarcely less 
formidable peril from the Communist bloc, which no longer needed military 
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support from their late allies. The greatest of post-war problems was the 
antagonism of East and West which the establishment of UNO and NATO 
completely failed to mitigate. The economic life of Europe, thanks to the 
Marshall Plan and the creation of various international bodies, was far 
quicker than after 1918, and today our fears are more political than econo- 
mic. Ina short final chapter entitled ““Retrospect, 1960’, Lord Strang re- 
capitulates the main points of his long story. It is not a very cheerful 
tale, but we have been luckier than most European states. Again and 
again we have escaped from the edge of disaster by prudence, courage 
and luck, the mistakes of our enemies and other factors, personal and 
impersonal. We have wisely transformed our Empire into a Common- 
wealth, and our relations with the United States have never been so close. 
France has ceased to be a Great Power and Western Germany has become 
a bulwark against the Communist flood. A third World War is not generally 
expected. In a material sense we count for less, but we have still a part 
to play in a troubled world as the citadel of ordered liberty. There is no 
cause for despair. 








PALIMPSEST 


The tide is up—the long waves curl and thunder; 
Foam-patterns streak their green concavity, 
Breaking the grey mass of the wintry sea; 

Yet still it seems we walk, beneath the water, 
Printing the buried shore with eager feet 

Beside the weed where sand and foam-line meet. 
Twenty feet deep we stoop for the still-wet shell 
And note the three-pronged mark of the flown gull— 
Now wheeling white above the leaden swell 
Where the gusts rise and lull. 


No wind blows where we walk—that nether air 
Is still and bright where we move on within it, 
Or stand entranced for that eternal minute 

When time’s tide ceases and no clouds impair 
With winter’s onset the unchanging sun 

Whose light defines the then and now as one 

On the mind’s screen. Now from the cliff’s height 
We watch thé risen water rolling free 

And held for ever back, lit by that light 

That we alone can see. 


Mary STELLA EDWARDS 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY— 
IN NORMAN DOUGLAS’S VORARLBERG 
TREVOR ALLEN 


N a hay-scented evening I arrived at the Gasthaus Sonne at Thurin- 

gerberg, 2,600 feet up a Vorarlberg mountainside, and stood gazing 

across a river-valley to the snowcapped Rhatikon Alps of western 
Austria. 

I had come there because Norman Douglas spent his boyhood at 
Thuringen, wrote so vividly of re-visiting it in Together—published in 1923 
and since re-issued as a Penguin—and I know no holiday more engrossing 
than one taken in the footsteps of an admired author. 

It was a charming old inn with a built-on modern annexe of small, 
comfortable bedrooms, simply but well run by an innkeeper who had 
inherited it from his father. It had a grassy terrace facing south, a large 
weinstube for the Saturday night visits of the Schuhplattler dancers from 
Bludenz in the valley. 

The rest of the hamlet comprised an onion-topped church, a few houses, 
a cheesemaking dairy, a mountain torrent, and small hillside farms run 
by peasant-owners among orchards, hay-patches and pastures. Solitary 
paths threaded the mountainside—down towards Thuringen, immediately 
below; Feldkirch, ten miles off; and up the wooded Walserthal gorge 
where the peaks close in. 

I couldn’t have wished for a lovelier retreat, even though the church 
bell was vocal from about 6-30 most mornings, and there always seemed 
to be some pretext for a procession of children or villagers to early Mass. 
(The Feldkirch bells, I discovered later, clanged out from six or earlier, 
waking the whole town! ) 

My first pilgrimage was, naturally, down to Thuringen and the big 
grey cotton mill Douglas’s grandfather had built in the late 1830s and 
worked almost to the day of his death in 1870. It was a courageous venture 
for a home-loving Scot in a strange land, a voluntary exile undertaken 
to enable him to repay heavy mortgages on an ancestral estate to which 
he was devoted. 

Douglas records that by 1856 he was able to pay £36,000 towards the 
cost of the mill and £24,000 to redeeming the mortgages, though losses 
caused by the American Civil War and Austro-German War nearly broke 
him. At a time when Zurich was probably the nearest railhead he 
imported every bit of machinery from Lancashire. 

His eldest son, Norman’s father, carried on after him, though his heart 
was in mountaineering rather than office work, which he found irksome. 
Douglas tells an amusing story of the climbing rivalry between his father 
and an old Bludenz water-expert nicknamed “‘Biihel-Toni’’, who was always 
taunting the younger man for shirkiing the 8,800 ft. Zimba peak in the 
Rhatikon range, then regarded by the local chamois hunters as inaccessible. 

“IT am an old man,” he said, “and have at least three times as many 
children dependent on me as you have. Besides, you are rich. Rich people 
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can afford to break their necks. Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? Only 
think, it would be quite an unusual kind of honour for you, an Englishman, 
to have been the first up there.” 

Prodded by the friendly jibes, Douglas’s father at last set off, rolled 
himself in a blanket at the Sarotla alp, and the next day managed to reach 
the Zimba’s summit . . . to find there a cairn containing a bottle with an 
affectionate note to him from his rival, who’d sneaked up some time before 
without telling anyone! 

In the Autumn of 1874, when he was only 36, Douglas’s father slipped to 
his death down a shaly precipice while chamois hunting on the Gamsboden 
heights, and was buried at Feldkirch. A wooden cross in memory of 
him, renewed through the years by chamois hunters, surmounted the 
fateful pinnacle when Douglas climbed to within a mile of the spot on his 
re-visit. 

I found the mill above the village, now owned by a Kastner, still 
flourishing and evidently extended. I found, too, the former Douglas home 
on a terrace with a short drive overlooking the valley: a villa of buff walls, 
green shutters, with ornamental oak doorway, cement pool and round, 
pillared, temple summerhouse in the garden. 

As I questioned a woman sewing at a window about the Douglas family, 
a little dark-haired girl popped her head out of an upper one with a smiling 
“Griiss Gott!”’, reminding me of Norman’s sister and the pranks they 
used to practise, described in the book. 

They had a severe governess, Miss Prime, whom they aptly called “Miss 
Prim’’, and whenever his sister had to stand on a bench or in a corner 
for misbehaving she contorted herself so violently that lessons had to stop. 
Locked alone in a remote room, she made such a din crashing the furniture 
that the family thought the end of the world had come. There they would 
hide from punishment under a huge double bed. “‘Crawl under here when- 
ever the Prim wants us for anything,’ she would say. “She can never 
pull us out.”” They would stay there for hours, munching cakes and sweets 
which had been stuffed into the mattress ready for such emergencies. 

Most men long to re-visit their childhood home, but Douglas said of it, 
on a night stroll from his inn: “I look up at my old home; it is brilliantly 
illuminated; three different families, they say, are at present living there. 
I should not care to enter that place again.” 

Nearby are the Blumenegg ruins which he deemed “one of the fairest 
places on earth”, a wilderness of little firs and beeches, moss, ivy, hepatica, 
daphne and the tender Waldmeister plant, veiling the remnants of 3 ft. thick 
walls built by boulders from the Lutz river bed far below. It was probably 
a twelfth century castle of overlords who claimed the right of life and 

death of their lieges, executed robbers with the sword, and accounted for 
their acts only to the Emperor. Twice burned down, it fell into decay 
after a 1774 fire. 

Douglas could “‘just see through firs from one end to the other of the 
ruin”. I found it so choked with rank growth that the foundations were 
almost obliterated. It had an eerie, haunted look that made one shiver. 
But as a further link with his past it was rewarding. 
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Passing the doctor’s house in the village, he was reminded of the vener- 
able, rubicund Dr. Geiger with ‘enormous goggles on his nose”, who 
cured all his childish ills with camomile tea—and even prescribed it for 
pregnant women. } 

“The pain is nothing,” he would say, “I will just take it home with 
me’”’—and pretend to stow it in his pocket. The camomile even worked 
wonders when young Norman chewed the verdigris off some copper pipes. 
“During convalescence,” Douglas added, “‘he told my mother that my 
pulse was placid like that of ‘an old cow’, which it still is.” 

I met Thuringen’s present doctor, most unwillingly, round about 4 a.m. 
on a night I shall long remember. In the gasthaus party was a young 
fellow who said he suffered from asthma and had to take sleeping pills. 
The first night there he shared a room with a braw Aberdeen shopkeeper 
who was on his first Continental tour. 

“Mon,” the Scot said the next morning, “‘yon room-mate o’ mine nearly 
scared the life out o’ me last neet. He woke me up shakin’ his bed an’ 
yellin’, and the next thing, he’d jumped clean on to mine, still yellin’, and 
I thought he was after murderin’ me. I’ve told the people here I canna’ 
stand anither neet wi’ him, they’ll have to find him anither room.” 

He was transferred to a room next to mine, and that night I was jerked 
out of sleep by what sounded like an earthquake next door. The shock 
was all the more startling because I had retired to bed serenely, blissfully 
tired after tramping the mountain paths all day. The still Alpine night 
beyond my window had a strange magic, the air was tonic-keen and fragrant 
with hay-scent from the hillside farms below. I was so holiday happy that 
I crooned to myself as I undressed. 

Now the bed the other side of the wall was heaving and shaking as if a 
rogue elephant were trying to get out of it. Then I heard a hurtling across 
the room, a window flung open, and a terrifying yell. 

Heavens! That yell sounded outside the window! I leapt out of bed, 
flung my own window wide, and gazed down into the black darkness, 
listening. I could see nothing, hear nothing, so returned to bed. The 
next room was now ominously quiet. I felt: there’s no one there. 1 thought 
again: that yell was outside, V'll swear. So I went to the window again, 
leaned out, and called down: “‘Is anyone there?” 

“It’s me,” moaned a pained voice from the road, two storeys below. 

““Good heavens, man!”’ I shouted. “Are you hurt?” 

“Well . . . I can’t move. I think I’ve hurt by leg.” 

“All right. I'll come down.” 

A happening of that kind, in the brooding mountain night, is magnified 
tenfold. In dressing-gown and slippers I ‘:uried downstairs, wondering if 
I'd find a mangled, half-dead form splay! ‘n the roadway. But now the 
drama took a nightmare turn. Try as I woud, I couldn’t unlatch the heavy 
inn-door. It must be locked. So I had to return upstairs and waken 
Jock, one or two others, and the innkeeper—who took some waking 
because we couldn’t be sure which was his room. 

He unbarred the door. We rushed out and found our patient squatting 
on some steps at the side of the road, groaning. “TI think my right ankle’s 
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gone,” he said, then added casually: ‘I’ve been combing my hair. Thought 
I might as well make myself decent while waiting.” 

Combing his hair! When he’d just jumped out of a window two floors 
up, and had it been three, would probably have broken his neck! But he 
was nothing if not naive—both about his injury and his proneness to sleep- 
walk, which should have warned him against holidaying alone and staying 
at strange inns. 

We carried him into the gaststube, improvised a bed for him on one of the 
oak tables, and a young Dutchman in the party who said he was a medical 
orderly made him comfortable and took his pulse, for he seemed badly 
shaken, in great pain, and might be on the ‘way out. The innkeeper 
telephoned the doctor in Thuringen, down in the valley, who showed up 
after a long wait, accompanied by a young, attractive wife. 

There was a reason for this. The drive up in the dark was round steep 
hairpin bends flanked by sheer drops to the valley. On night-calls they 
invariably went together so that if anything went wrong—well, at least 
they would be in it together. Especially on winter nights when the 
mountain roads were glassy and every bend was a gamble. It was no 
sinecure, being a doctor in a place like Thuringen, with emergency night 
calls to isolated farms perched high up the mountainside. 

He fixed the patient with a cold compress for a fractured ankle. We 
carried him back to bed, hauled the wardrobe across the window in case he 
felt like a repeat performance, and at intervals during the rest of the night 
I had to get up and re-damp the compress with cold water. 

“I'd wanted to jump out of a window for some time,” he told me. 
“I often feel that way at night.”” I was tempted to ask him why, if that 
was so, he came on this trip to Austria, giving people trouble. He appeared 
to regard the whole thing as a rather exciting adventure, despite the pain. 
By the morning I was telling myself, bleary-eyed: What a night to encounter 
on a holiday! 

The next morning he was taken to a hospital near Feldkirch, compassion- 
ately farewelled by the women in the party, though the rest of us were 
glad to see the last of him. 

The last? When, at the end of the week, we stopped at Feldkirch on 
the homeward run, there he was, grinning like a war hero, hobbling up 
to us on a crutch with his foot encased in plaster. He wasn’t being left 
behind, not he. He had insisted on quitting the hospital, and all the way 
back through Germany and Holland he had to have the best front seat in 
the coach to himself and be helped out and in again at every stop. In old 
Heidelberg he even went shopping for a camera, hobbling so far that he 
broke the plaster support, couldn’t get back in time, and eventually turned 
up when we’d given him up for lost. I believe he was actually a little 

proud of that Thuringerberg exploit. It focussed attention on him and 
made him something of a martyr-hero, poor fellow. 

I shall remember that night whenever I turn to Together. Had its author 
been there he would probably have said, in his forthright way: ‘““The dam’ 
fellow shouldn’t be at large, He should do his sleepwalking at home!” 
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LETTERS— 
NIGERIAN NOVELISTS 
JOHN PARRY 


NE important aspect of the rapid development of West Africa has 

been the appearance of a literature. The best of it is the work of 

novelists, both in English and French, and the most significant of 
those working in English live in Nigeria. Amos Tutuola, Cyprian Ekwensi 
and Chinua Achebe are all Nigerians. To some extent, the novel in Nigeria 
is still an expatriate. There are very few publishers in the country who 
could handle a full-size book, and so writers have to turn to London. 
Many London publishers are, of course, most sympathetic to Nigeria and 
some have visited the country frequently, yet the situation for the Nigerian 
writer will remain unsatisfactory while he has to send his manuscript 
abroad. There is also the question of the public for whom he is writing. 
However much he may think in Nigerian terms—and these writers remain 
in Nigeria, unlike West Indian novelists who tend to come and live in 
England—he must always bear in mind that a high proportion of his 
readers will not be Africans. For one thing, he writes in English and 
story-telling always seems so much richer in one’s own language. While 
English has become widespread and so much part of daily life that it is 
in fact now a Nigerian language, it is cut off from the roots of culture. 
Moreover, his books are published in the English fashion; printed on fairly 
thick paper and bound in hard covers with colourful dust jackets, they 
are normally priced at about 12 or 15 shillings, which is beyond the means 
of the average clerk who might be interested in his own writers. An 
excellent public library system is being developed, but at the moment it 
does not even cover the larger towns. The consciousness of a non-African 
audience is also to be found in the texts themselves. Amos Tutuola uses 
such phrases as “‘there were many kinds of African wars” and “‘we reached 
a kind of African fruit’. An educated Nigerian referred to Chinua Achebe 
on one occasion as “the writer Europeans like’. 

Nevertheless, there is nothing expatriate about the work of these novelists. 
They are attempting to recreate purely Nigerian experiences and situations. 
There have been many novels set in this part of Africa by European 
writers, and in them the African has appeared as the stranger, or as a 
colourful part of the background, or as a savage to be conquered, or as a 
pagan to be converted, or as a backward person to be showered with gifts 
of scholarships, motor cars and hydro-electric schemes: never as a man. 
Only in the work of the new Nigerian novelists does he appear as someone 
to be known and appreciated, somebody very much like the rest of us. 

The greatest impact on readers outside Nigeria has been made by Amos 
Tutuola, who is a story-teller in the traditional Nigerian manner. His 
stories are of the kind told in the villages, but they are not merely recorded 
as by a collector of folk tales; Tutuola is himself the story-teller, choosing 
his incidents from a mythology which is still alive and which absorbs con- 
temporary elements into it. His first book, The Palm Wine Drinkard, was 
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published in 1952. It has a human hero who “had no other work more 
than to drink palm wine” but who meets with misfortune which leads to 
a series of adventures in the world of magic and ghosts, taking him to 
the Deads’ Town and bringing him up against fantastic creatures such as 
the monster whose “head was like a tortoise’s head, but it was as big as 
an elephant’s head and it had over 30 horns and large eyes which sur- 
rounded the head.” The style of The Palm Wine Drinkard is direct and 
naive (in the sense that Bunyan’s style is naive), and the most fantastic 
events are treated in the same tone as the most ordinary, so that they 
belong to the same world and have the same degree of reality. The 
language has the shape and rhythms of the spoken word and owes nothing 
to literature. 

The book was followed by My Life in the Bush of Ghosts, the adventures 
of a human being who finds himself in the world of spirits. These spirits 
have, for the most part, never been human, although the hero does meet 
his dead cousin in the 10th Town of Ghosts. This cousin transfers the 
institutions of colonial Nigeria into ‘he underworld, making himself bishop 
of the Methodist Church of the Bush of Ghosts, organizing churches and 
schools and setting up a hospital with a deceased doctor as Director of 
Medical Services. Yet there is nothing incongruous in this; these aspects 
of modern life are absorbed into the Bush of Ghosts and take on its reality. 
My Life in the Bush of Ghosts was followed by Simbi and the Satyr of the 
Dark Jungle and by the less successful The Brave African Huntress. 

Tutuola’s work is dominated by the mystery and menace of the bush. 
Safety and normality are only to be found in the hero’s village. When 
he ventures away from the village and enters the bush, he might be lost 
for ever. He meets all kinds of dangers. He is attacked by animals which 
cannot be killed by gun or spear. He is imprisoned in a pitcher from which 
only his head protrudes. He has his own juju, which may enable him to 
turn himself into wind or water. If he comes across a town it may be 
inhabited by deads or pigmies. Not until he finally returns to his own 
village is he safe once more. 

Tutuola is the only writer who uses the traditional folk story and 
achieves the peculiar poetic intensity which makes his work notable. The 
other novelists work in a less unusual and more realistic style. The old 
and new ways of life, which are part of one indivisible awareness in Tutuola, 
often conflict. This is the subject of a series of comic sketches published 
under the title of One Man, One Wife, by T. M. Aluko*. The title refers 
to the Christian teaching against polygamy. These sketches, which have 
a rough outline plot joining them together, start with a very funny descrip- 
tion of how the Christians hold an open-air service under the Odan tree 
in the middle of the village, watched by a collection of mischievous boys. 
The old beliefs are treated with respect. They represent all that is normal 
in the general outlook of the village, while the new religion is shown as 
something strange which contradicts common-sense and everyday experience. 
The book is no more anti-missionary than it is missionary-centred—he 


* This is the only novel mentioned in this article which was brought out by a 
Nigerian publisher. 
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who is not for me is not necessarily against me—but it has its roots in the 
lives of the characters for whom Christianity is a thing from outside. The 
writer has a clear comic gift and his characterization is vivid. His people, 
particularly the older ones, are very real, and Ma Sheyi with her stubborn 
old woman’s pride and the cunning Chief Lotun remain in the memory. 
Equally vivid and described with great economy are the scenes in court, 
or the meeting of the elders of the village to discuss the smallpox crisis, 
or the occasion on which Joshua formally pays over the bride money to 
the mother of Toro. These are all excellent sketches, although they lack 
a binding coherence which might weld them together into a novel. 

The conflict between the old and the new is also the subject of Chinua 
Achebe. His first novel, Things Fall Apart, is set in a large village, 
Umuofia, in eastern Nigeria. It is in three parts, corresponding to stages 
in the career of his hero, Okonkwo. The first part shows us daily life 
in Umuofia before even the rumour of Europeans has reached the village: 
when the story is told of a man who is white and yet not an albino, no 
one believes it. Okonkwo is one of the leaders of the village. In every 
way, he is a highly respected man. He was a fine wrestler when young; 
he has brought back heads from the war; he has three wives and is a 
successful farmer whose barn is filled with yams. When the people of 
Mbaino kill a woman of Umuofia, he is sent to demand satisfaction. 
Rather than risk war with Umuofia, Mbaino sends a girl and a young boy as 
reparation. The girl is given to the husband of the dead woman as a 
replacement, while the boy is handed over to Okonkwo to look after until 
his fate is decided. Okonkwo grows very fond of the boy, who lives with 
him for some years and begins to refer to him as “father”. Yet when 
the Oracle of the Hills and the Caves declares that the boy must die, 
Okonkwo helps in the killing for fear of being thought weak. 

It is a sign of Chinua Achebe’s skill as a novelist that we are so far drawn 
into the life and thought of that community that the bloodier customs do 
not repel us, however much we may regret them. Nor do we look on 
them simply with curiosity; Achebe leads us to share an almost fatalistic 
feeling, best expressed by Obierika, who says that it is not for him to 
challenge the Oracle, “‘but the Oracle did not ask me to carry out its 
decision.”” Many important customs are described in this first section, 
yet it is the underlying philosophy, constantly demonstrated, constantly 
repeated, which seizes the reader. At the end of the section, Okonkwo 
suffers a reversal of fortune. While firing his gun during the funeral 
rites of a dead warrior, he accidentally kills a boy. This offence against 
the earth goddess means exile for seven years. There is no court and 
no accusation. Okonkwo can only gather together whatever goods can 
be carried and flee with his family during the night. If he had been found 
still in his house when the villagers came to burn it the next morning, he 
would have been killed. 

Okonkwo goes to the one place where he can safely live: his mother’s 
village. Although his mother has long been dead, he can still claim refuge 
there. He lives there grudgingly, working hard and becoming again a 
prosperous farmer. His second misfortune occurs with the coming of 
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the Christians. Already there had been news of how a white man had 
visited Abame and had been killed there, and how other white men had 
come with soldiers and avenged the death by wiping out the entire village. 
Now a white man comes to Mbanta and preaches Christianity. When he 
goes, he leaves an African missionary behind to start a church. Okonkwo’s 
only son joins this church and goes off to a boarding school which the 
mission has established. Okonkwo had been angry at the way in which 
the white men were allowed to come into the village and preach that the 
traditional gods were false, and now he is deeply hurt by his son’s action. 

At the end of the seven years he returns to Umuofia, where he plans 
to take his place once more as a leader of the community and to resist 
any further claims by these newcomers. He finds Umuofia changed. Not 
only is a white missionary installed there, but also a white man’s court 
where men are tried and condemned for following their traditional customs. 
Again the power of the novelist is apparent. Although we always remain 
slightly aloof from the main character and never really get under his skin, 
we find ourselves so much taken up by the old society for which he stands 
that we share his resentment. It is the white man who is the stranger, and 
it is the white district commisioner who behaves dishonourably and 
savagely. Okonkwo still hopes that Umuofia will return to its warlike 
traditions and drive out these aliens. He takes the first step himself by 
killing a court messenger, but the other villagers do not follow his example. 
He hangs himself in shame at the degradation of the spirit of Umuofia. 

Things Fall Apart is a remarkable novel. Its style is sensitive and 
graceful; its dialogue has the elegance of formal country language, a 
leisurely rhythm and slightly archaic; its incidents are vivid and moving. 
The same qualities are to be found in his second novel, No Longer at Ease, 
although one has the feeling here that he is not so happy with his subject 
matter. We are now in the present time, when Obi, grandson of Okonkwo, 
returns from England with a degree and takes up a “European” job in 
the civil service. There are many good things in this book. Obi is in love 
with a girl who is an osu, an outcast whose ancestors had been dedicated 
to a god. Everyone opposes their marriage, even his father who had run 
away from Okonkwo to join the Christians. This conflict, Obi’s visits to 
Umuofia (he works in Lagos), and the meetings of Umuofia Progressive 
Union (Lagos Branch) are all beautifully described, yet the story as a whole 
does not carry the same weight as Things Fall Apart. Obi starts with high 
moral standards and we see his decline to the point where he takes bribes, 
is caught, and convicted. Where the subject of Things Fall Apart is the 
break-up of the old social order, the point of No Longer at Ease is the 
moral downfall of the central character. The characterization is not strong 
enough to carry this. The restraint, which is one of the fine qualities of 
Things Fall Apart, is less of an advantage in the second book, which 
could do with more flamboyance. 

Flamboyance is the characteristic of Cyprian Ekwensi’s fiction. While 
Achebe is at his best in village life, Ekwensi revels in the bustling, jostling 
life of Lagos, its night clubs and over-crowded slums, its bright get-rich- 
quick atmosphere and its violence. His first attempt to put Lagos into a 
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book, People of the City, was not very successful. Through Amusa Sango, 
a newspaper reporter who is its central character, we are taken through a 
variety of incidents which are more or less believable. Yet from this book 
already there emerges one major character: the city of Lagos. It was not 
until Jagua Nana that he found a human figure big enough to dominate 
the tumbling confusion of the city. Nana is a jaguar girl, sleek, expensive, 
exciting, but now over 40 and conscious that her day will soon be over. 
She has a young lover who, she hopes, will marry her, but she cannot 
help betraying him constantly with anyone who can meet the price. Her 
excitement at Lagos night life, her joy in her lovers, her bitter repentance 
whenever Freddie finds out, her pleasure at taking her bath in the river 
when she visits her home village 500 miles away: all these contradictory 
emotions are convincing and genuine aspects of her character. There are 
many wonderful scenes in the book, as when she gives an election address 
to the market women on behalf of her current lover, the candidate Uncle 
Taiwo, or when she visits Freddie’s home town and uses those charms 
which in Lagos are already a little worn to persuade Chief Ofubarah to a 
reconciliation with Bagana. Ekwensi not only brings Lagos to life, he 
also shows the country behind, where even Nana soon begins to look a 
little provincial. 

These novels are not merely interesting because they have been written 
by Nigerians and therefore have an “exotic” flavour. Jagua Nana, Things 
Fall Apart and The Palm Wine Drinkard are good by international 
standards. 


Books mentioned: 

Amos Tutuola: The Palm Wine Drinkard; My Life in the Bush of Ghosts; Simbi 
and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle; The Brave African Huntress (all published 
by Faber and Faber). 

T. M. Aluko: One Man, One Wife (Nigerian Printing and Publishing Co.). 

Chinua Achebe: Things Fall Apart; No Longer at Ease (Heinemann). 

Cyprian Ekwensi: People of the City (Dakers); Jagua Nana (Hutchinson). 


SPECIAL REPORT— 
SOVEREIGN SAMOA 
M. MORTIMER 


Trusteeship area. Now, according to her Prime Minister, Fiame 


\ W ‘Trustees SAMOA from the first has been regarded as a model 


Mata’afa, who has been representing his country at the United 
Nations, Samoa will make one of the smoothest transitions to independence 
on January 1, 1962. After two years of self-government and the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet system, she is ready for international recognition as 
the first sovereign Polynesian State, though she will continue to accept 
financial, technical and administrative aid from her former mentor, New 
Zealand. The new constitution, hammered out with some difficulty last 
October, has been largely accepted both in Samoa and by the United 
Nations. Drawn up by a working committee of the Legislative Council with 
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the aid of two Professors from New Zealand and Australia, it was examined 
by 175 Samoan citizens representing all sections of the community and 
has gone far to solve the difficult questions of land and citizenship. Very 
stringent conditions have been worked out for the leasing of matai lands 
(under customary tenure) to individuals for modern development. Samoa 
is fortumate in having no large alien population to bedevil its future as Fiji 
has with its Indian question. The problems of Samoan citizenship for 
“Europeans”, 90 per cent of whom have Samoan blood, and include 
Asians, is comparatively small. Many “Europeans” were chary of taking 
out citizenship of a State not yet existing, before its laws and constitution 
were known and their minority position safeguarded. Yet, without citizen- 
ship they were not in a position to vote for representatives to take part in 
the Constitutional Convention. The problem of Samoan citizenship and 
the franchise has yet to be finally worked out; for while general universal 
franchise might well weaken the matai social system to which the majority 
of Samoans are still attached, lack of adequate minority rights might 
weld the “Europeans” into a discontented radical group, particularly since 
citizenship is linked to land title. The new constitution has endeavoured 
both to remove racial distinction and to preserve tradition, and was 
accepted, together with the date of January 1, 1962, for Independence, 
by the plebiscite held by universal adult franchise under United Nations 
auspices on May 9. 

Unlike the unfortunate situation in the Cameroons, where the plebiscite 
was followed by bickering and neither side prepared to accept results 
unfavourable to its interest, the Samoan plebiscite took piace in comparative 
amity. It was, perhaps, as the Prime Minister, Fiame Mata’afa, New 
Zealand representatives and the United Visiting Mission all agreed, in any 
case unnecessary, for the Constitutional Convention which drew up the 
new constitution was a legally constituted body fully representative of the 
people. However, something like- 42,000 people voted, though one of the 
more curious aspects of the plebiscite was that they in fact voted against 
their own right to vote in the future. Under the Constitution the franchise 
is at present limited to the traditional matai (head of family) vote and 
some 1,000 “European” votes on an individual roll. On this franchise 
about 6,000 voted in the February elections for the new Legislative Council 
which gave a vote of confidence to Fiame Mata’afa to go ahead with 
organizing Samoa for independence. The fact that in 21 of the 41 Samoa 
constituencies there was only one candidate and in two, none at all, might 
indicate that average Samoan is no more violently political than the 
average Englishman, and equally satisfied with his organization. “Samoa 
mo Samoa’”—Samoa for Samoans—undoubtedly has its problems, but 
compared with those facing Fiji, this proud, homogeneous people, proud of 
its own traditions, with able and experienced leaders, need have little fear 
about its political future as the first sovereign Polynesian State in the South 
Pacific. 

Unfortunately, as the Visiting Mission to Samoa confirmed, colonial 
independence rests more on viability and international aid than the evils of 
grasping imperialism. Samoan economy, a subsistence agriculture supple- 
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mented by cash crops, is hampered by world price fluctuations: cocoa, for 
instance, which represents over 40 per cent of Samoa’s export value and a 
revenue of £1} millions. Bananas, representing about 35 per cent total export 
value, have a stable market since New Zealand has up to now taken the 
whole crop and promises to do so after Independence. But though New 
Zealanders, as their representatives told the Trusteeship Council, are 
learning to eat bananas at record speed, the market is practically saturated. 
Almost all bananas and about 80 per cent copra and 50 per cent cocoa 
are produced on village lands under the matai system. This is under 
customary communal tenure. These lands, held at the “discretion” of the 
matai or head of the “‘aiga’’ or extended family, give insufficient security 
for individual improvements and the raising of capital. But while some 
sort of individual and heritable usehold is essential to foster individual 
enterprise, this has to be arranged not to break down the social security 
provided by the present system. One solution is being carried out by the 
Western Samoan Trustee Estates Company (the old German Reparation 
Estates) which does excellent pioneer work along the same lines as the 
Cameroons Development Corporation in Africa. In 1958, for instance, the 
Company returned £30,000 to the Government as a grant and, of the seven 
directors, five are Samoan. These include the Minister of Agriculture and 
the two Fautua, or heads of State. Samoans also hold a number of 
managerial posts. 

Although a recent soil survey indicates that there is enough undeveloped 
land to allow for the present rate of expansion and experiment for the 
next 30 years, Samoan leaders have not shown any great enthusiasm for 
large scale aid and modern development; some have opposed it. They 
have been more concerned to maintain their complex social system and 
way of life, and look to Tonga rather than American Samoa as a model. 
Unfortunately, while both New Zealand authority and Samoan would be 
content to abide by this, nature is not. Samoa has one of the fastest 
population growths in the world. Since 1926 it has increased from 40,000 
to 102,860. Over 48 per cent consists of children under 18. It is this 
inexorable factor rather than any desire for change which will alter the 
Samoan way of life and for which the people must be prepared after 
independence. As the Financial and Banking Survey of the country recently 
pointed out: “It cannot be appreciated too soon that the desire for the 
maintenance of a communal subsistence economy is in conflict with the 
community’s ambition for progressive health and education services and 
for satisfying opportunities for the new generation of educated and 
ambitious Samoans.” 








We deeply regret that, owing to the indisposition of Mr. Dominic Le Foe, 
The Month in Vision does not appear this month. Mr. Le Foe will resume 
his articles next month. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


A TROUBLED WORLD 


The Fashion and Future of History, Historical Studies and Addresses. Bernadotte 
E. Schmitt. The Press of Western Reserve University, U.S.A. $5.50 


No living scholar in the old or new world knows more about international 
relations in peace and war during the present century than the veteran historian 
whose long academic career, starting as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, has been 
supplemented by seven years service in the Foreign Office at Washington. His 
latest volume offers a selection from the pile of addresses delivered to academic 
and popular audiences over several decades. Every page reveals the reserves of 
knowledge on which his judgment of men, movements and events are based. The 
book is depressing, for he has a sorry tale to tell. The mistakes of well-intentioned 
statesmen often cost as many lives and as much suffering as the ambitions of 
soldiers. The Russian danger, he sorrowfully declares, is greater than the Nazi 
threat in 1939. 

While most political apologias lay blame for what goes wrong on everybody 
else, the historian should stand above the battle, judging the performances of his 
own country by the same exacting standards as he applies to the Chancelleries 
of other lands. In this respect the American Professor fulfils his duty without 
flinching. The moral of these pregnant addresses is that the strongest power in the 
world today cannot turn its back on the fortunes of the globe. It has taken two 
world wars to teach not only Washington but the American people. The author 
reminds us that wars can be made not only by a man or a small group, but by 
what one or other government fails to do at a critical moment because it cannot 
count on national support. In former times wars were fought by small professional 
armies. Today they can only be undertaken when a nation is prepared for unpredic- 
table sacrifices. 

Dr. Schmitt was growing up when Europe was split into two armed camps, 
the Triple Alliance created by Bismark after the foundation of the German Empire, 
and the Dual Alliance in which France and Russia strove to prevent the domination 
of the Continent by the Central Powers. What was England to do? France and 
Russia had been our enemies, Prussia our ally against Napoleon, and the Kaiser 
was the nephew of Edward VII. The tradition of British diplomacy had been to 
keep our hands free, mindful of Palmerston’s classic maxim that we have no eternal 
friendships and no eternal enmities, only eternal interests. This attitude of detach- 
ment reflected opinion in the Liberal Parliament of 1906, of which I was a member, 
for at that time no one dreamed of entering the fray of the two groups. 

The atmosphere changed as German armaments on land and sea rapidly deve- 
loped. Our traditional policy of the Balance of Power began to shift towards the 
French side, not from love of the French but in sheer apprehension lest a defeated 
France and a triumphant Germany might threaten our security. A significant 
indication was the agreement that France should concentrate her ships in the 
Mediterranean while we withdrew ours to the Channel and the North Sea. Hence- 
forth French statesmen could scarcely be blamed for expecting our help in war. 
Despite this Anglo-French rapprochement, Berlin and Vienna hoped and expected 
we should remain spectators unless we were attacked, for we had made no alliances, 
except with Japan. One of the most interesting verdicts in these pages is that if 
Grey had announced our probable intention to intervene directly in the crisis of 

July, 1914, which brought war within sight, instead of waiting till Belgium was 
violated, peace might have been preserved. 
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A similar regret is expressed as regards the United States between the two world 
wars. The first could not have been won without its aid, and it was its interest no 
less than ours to avert a fresh calamity. Germany could not be expected to submit 
to the fetters of Versailles a moment longer than her conquerors remained firm 
and united, which they obviously were not, and the author’s countrymen were 
sick of fighting and European quarrels. They had known very little about 
European problems before 1914, and even after the war they wanted to know little 
more. 


Dr. Schmitt, from his early years, has made a special study of Imperial Germany. 
His chapter on the Edwardian Era is unflattering, but that on Germany under 
William II is a philippic. None of the Powers escapes the lash, but Hohenzollern 
Germany is depicted as the blackest sheep in the flock, not only by leading the 
armaments race but by her atrocious diplomatic manners. What good did the last 
of the Kaisers do to his people? What harm he inflicted on the world is an easier 
question to answer. When the United States declined to sign the treaties or to 
join the League of Nations, which in consequence was never taken quite seriously 
in either camp, German reparations proved a false hope, and the invasion of the 
Ruhr gave Hitler his chance of rallying Germany under his banner. The Weimar 
experiment, in which Stresemann was the chief performer, failed to satisfy the 
national temper. Even when Hitler rose to power, began to rearm and reoccupied 
the Rhineland, Washington looked idly on. Are we to blame the President? 
Here again no personal censure is justified, for a President, like a British Foreign 
Secretary, cannot commit his country to a major struggle without full popular 
approval. 


Thus the Second World War was started by a dictator convinced that the great 
majority of Germans were behind him and that the reduction of armaments by 
the Western Powers gave him an excellent chance of victory. Without American 
intervention he might well have won the war. The author wrings his hands 
over the failure of Washington to return to the European stage in time to prevent 
the rebirth of a mighty Germany which it took five years of devastating conflict 
to destroy. 


Have the American people at last learned the lesson taught by blood and tears 
that their security is inextricably bound up with the support of free nations and 
free institutions in Western Europe? He hopes so, but does not feel quite sure, for 
the isolationist tradition of two centuries is still strong in certain parts of the Union. 
He implores his countrymen to learn their lesson and to realise that their security 
depends on their willingness to face war if the Communist threat to the free world 
becomes an immediate menance. For this purpose armaments must be kept at a 
high level till reduction of forces by agreement becomes practicable. Such readi- 
ness must also be proclaimed to the world early enough for a potential aggressor 
from the East to realise that he would find the strongest nation on earth barring his 
path. 

The most historically valuable item in this book is the record of the author’s 
visit in 1928 to several of the rulers and statesmen who had played a leading part 
in the breathless drama inaugurated by the rifle shots at Serajevo. The narrative 
was privately circulated at the time and I was privileged to read it. Now that all 
the celebrities who were questioned have passed away it is rightly available to 
everyone. To those who, like myself, knew Grey it is no surprise to learn that the 
American Professor found him the most agreeable of his witnesses. Count 
Berchtold, Austria’s former Foreign Minister, entertained him in grand-seigneur 
style at his family castle at Buchlau in Bohemia. In Paris Poincare was as 
convinced as all the rest that he had done his duty to France. He had been the 
victim of his Russian ally who unleashed the struggle by general mobilisation 
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without securing the consent of France. Thus at the eleventh hour France had 
no choice. 

The fullest and most interesting conversation in the author’s circular tour was 
that with the former Kaiser at Doorn; his health at seventy was good, his spirit 
unbroken, and his talk as irresponsible and anglophobe as in the days of his glory. 
The author of the war of 1914, he began, was Cecil Rhodes, who set the fashion 
of standing in Germany’s way and trying to hem her in. That it was the Flotten- 
politik and nothing else which drove England to form the Triple Entente by closer 
association with France and Russia the host could not or would not admit. In 
all these frank exchanges there is no indication that any of the actors in the drama 
of 1914 ever suffered from pangs of conscience. That none of them wanted a 
major struggle at that particular time is now generally agreed, but the war of 1914 
stands out as a perpetual reminder that peace remains at the mercy of an incident. 
Any effective form of international organisation would be a happy consummation 
which the generation of the author and the reviewer can hardly expect to see. 
Dr. Schmitt will surely find many readers in England who share his passionate 
conviction that our Western civilisation, with its blend of classical and Christian 
elements, its rule of law and its spiritual liberty, is worth preserving, whatever 
sacrifices are involved. 

G. P. Goocu 


| 


ALDOUS HUXLEY’S APPROACH TO ART 
Aldous Huxley on Art and Artists. Ed. Morris Philipson. Chatto and Windos. 30s. 


Aldous Huxley is, I am sure, one of the most unspecialized of writers. His 
novels contain short discussions of biology and psychology, painting and music, 
architecture, literature and sociology. His essays are just the same except that the 
unifying linear thread of narrative is replaced by a central idea round which the 
discursive thought is displayed: what he calls in his preface “ directional free 
association ”’. 

The essays in this book are those in which, after several pages of travel, semantics, 
biography or morals, we are introduced to a particular artist or artistic phenomenon. 
They are brilliantly written, obviously the work of a man of the very highest 
intelligence and culture, full of ideas which, if they are not always completely 
original, are at least striking and timely. But they are nevertheless disappointing 
because they are in some way inadequate. 

Huxley is perhaps one of the last of the brilliant amateurs. He has the amateur’s 
rich fund of apt quotations and entertaining stories but he does not have the 
professional’s stock of relevant facts and usable hypotheses. The essays here, 
drawn from many books he has published in 37 years, divide into two sections— 
Aesthetics and Criticism—but both sections are almost equally compounded of 
apercu and anecdote with only the slightest narrowing of focus in the second and 
certainly no application of a more general thesis which such a division would imply. 
There are, however, some themes which run right through the book even if they 
are hardly worked out to a degree more complete than that of a belle-lettrist. One 
is the cult of the full life of experience, the other, more important, is an attempt to 
bring together science and the arts and is exemplified in his Pavlovian definition of 
Poetry (which) “‘ exists primarily as an instrument for the modification of existence 
patterns’ and in his constant references to biology, genetics, pharmacology, 
psychology and so on. This could provide the germ of an idea for our new arts- 

cum-science students when they come to write theses for their Ph.D’s. but, for the 
moment, when the exhilaration of Huxley’s heady monologue has worn off, one 
begins to wonder where Huxley’s talent lies. He is not quite a novelist, not a 
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critic, certainly not a scientist nor a philosopher. Perhaps, though his style and 
preoccupation are those of a different period and class, he belongs to the un- 
specialized genus of “ writer” like Colin Wilson or Richard Hoggart nearer our 
time and, without attempting to exhaust any particular topic, he has set himself to 
show us, in his combination of wit, care and inquisitiveness, an intelligent and 
humane attitude to art and the world. I am sure he is on the side of the angels 
and he has the charm to attract us if not the arguments to persuade us to that side. 

MICHAEL COMPTON 


A SELECTION FROM BERTRAND RUSSELL 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Edited by Robert E. Egner and Lester E. 
Denonn. Allen and Unwin. 42s. 


Whatever else may be said about this collection of chapters and essays composed 
by Russell between 1903 and 1959, it certainly illustrates superbly the brilliance of 
much of his writing, the breadth of his interests and knowledge, and the passion 
with which he holds his celebrated moral, religious and political beliefs. At the 
same time, however, one realises how uneven is the quality of his work and how 
frequently he relies for effect on provocative asides, broad general statements and 
the use of black and white oppositions. 

Previous volumes of Russell’s papers have simply made available what was 
otherwise inaccessible. This volume claims to provide in 81 short pieces his 
“ basic ” and “ definitive ” writings, neatly classified in 17 sections. Unfortunately 
the most important parts of Russell’s work simply will not submit to this treatment. 
Isolated extracts and articles (here thrown together with pathetically inadequate 
editorial comment) could never possibly do justice to Russell’s highly significant 
philosophical achievements. Certainly no clear picture of his contributions to 
logic and the philosophy of mathematics emerges from this selection with its 
pointless brief extracts from Principia Mathematica. Logical atomism suffers 
badly too, unnecessarily so when the 1924 essay is available. 

The less philosophical parts of the book are the best, but here as elsewhere the 
too many sections overlap bewilderingly, there is a surprising amount of similar 
material on some subjects e.g. Marxism, and somehow all sense of the development 
of Russell’s thought seems to have got lost. Yet in spite of all, this Russell miscel- 
lany will provide a great deal of pleasure; it is representative of a wide variety of 
writing; it is remarkable value for money and it might lure some to Russell’s 


larger works. 
Paut H. Hirst 


THE HISTORY OF QUAKERISM 


The Second Period of Quakerism. William Charles Braithwaite. Second edition, 
prepared by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


This handsome volume is the sequel to the author’s earlier book “* The Beginnings 
of Quakerism ” (2nd edition, 1955) both prepared by Henry J. Cadbury. With 
scholarly and meticulous research, he has made slight corrections and additional 
notes which have added to the value of this history of the first seventy-five years of 
Quakerism. 

William C. Braithwaite, banker, lawyer and beloved Quaker, has written with 
knowledge and insight of the emergence of the Society of Friends amid the political 
struggles and burning religious issues of the late 17th and early 18th century. 
There were many nonconformist sects on the fringe of Puritanism, some of which 
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perished under intolerance, persecution and imprisonment, but Quakerism sur- 
vived. Their strength lay in the deep conviction that in every individual is something 
of God, an “ Inner Light ’” which reveals the words to say and the course of life 
to follow. 

Their meetings followed no plan or ritual, but began in gathered silence, waiting 
for direction from within their hearts. Sometimes they would sit silently for hours, 
or stirred by deep emotion would quake and tremble, struggling to utter the words 
in their minds. Their discipline involved strict personal rectitude and even after 
the Toleration Acts, when their numbers increased greatly, their unusual behaviour 
was suspect and often resulted in ostracism and suffering. Their care for each 
other in trouble and difficulty was implicit in their faith. Even to-day their executive 
committee is still called ‘“‘ Meeting for Sufferings ”’. 

This is a story of a vigorous experimental search for spiritual experience. In his 
introduction Frederick Tolles skilfully traces the background for the resurgence at 
that time of something like primitive Christianity. Though historical evaluation 
has changed and the interpretation given to the causes of 17th century growth of 
religious thought has altered, this story with the supplementary notes “‘ forms as 
nearly definitive a work on the early years of Quakerism as we are ever likely to 
have ”’. ALICE THORNE 


LONG REVOLUTION 
The Long Revolution. Raymond Williams. Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


What an exasperating book this is! The title sounds a trumpet call that will 
summon more readers than the dejected flock of socialist intellectuals who spend 
their time deploring the fact that Bread and Circuses translated into the “ Telly ” 
and the cheap car have taken the poignancy out of proletarian socialism. There 
are problems in the vapidity of our modern social life that need to be approached 
with patience and humility, but with optimism. They concern us all. 

Mr. Williams, in his research in Society and Culture showed these qualities. 
There he sketched the outline of another work to follow in which he would apply 
his theory of culture as a “* whole way of life ’’ to our contemporary society, as it 
has emerged from the interacting forces of industrial, political and educational 
change. This is the promised work. 

So many will start off under Mr. Williams banner with high hopes. Yet it will 
need a st>ut heart and a clear head to march with him to the end, for it is by stony 
paths of abs‘raction that he leads: so deeply laden by a load of synthesis, that not 
only does the reader lose sight of the goal, but he begins to entertain a nagging 
doubt that, lost in a desert of semantics, his earnest leader has done the same. 

From time to time, what surely should have been the theme makes a brief 
appearance. On page 108 he speaks of the ‘‘new individualism” of “personal 
revolt” that characterizes our time. It is not until the last page that he explicitly 
states this problem, “* The contradiction between an apparently contented society 
and a deep current of discontent emerging mainly in irrational and ugly ways is our 
immediate and inescapable challenge ”’. 

The first part, a discussion of the nature of culture, merely blurs points more 
clearly made in Society and Culture by trying to incorporate the approach of 
the creative biologists of the de Chardin school. In the compression attempted 
here, these ideas are quite incomprehensible except to a reader who already knows 
all about them. Yet they are worked into a wearisome discussion of the relations 
between the individual and the State, in a form which has been fought out long ago 
and is now obsolete. 

The second half, intended as a practical application of the theories already 
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propounded in the first, suffers from the same defect of combining an overstatement 
of the obvious with an understatement on new and difficult categories of thought. 
For example, the chapter on the “‘ Social History of English Writers’, divided 
into “nine periods starting at 1485°°, gives us a mass of facts almost in the “‘ every 
schoolboy knows’ class. Their relevance in a lecture to students of literature may 
be accepted, but in this work they are pointless. 

At last we approach the end of the road where we may see present problems in 
the light of the new revelation. The result prompts a doubt as to whether our 
journey was really necessary. The mountain heaves to bring forth after all such a 
little mouse.—fretful girdings at the Monarchy and the House of Lords, and the 
panacea of social control. BEATRICE CURTIS 


ELECTIONS TO THE EUROPEAN ASSEMBLY 


European Elections by Direct Suffrage. Wolfgang Birke. A. W. Sythoff, Leyden. 
Dfi. 9.75. 


The Council of Europe, under one of whose fellowships this work was done, 
deserves thanks for a book which has a double value. ; The convinced European 
will find in it a clear statement of the case for and against the election of a European 
Assembly by the people directly, followed by a detailed examination of the difficult- 
ies presented by elections among fifteen nations accustomed to voting under at 
least fifteen different systems, and a suggested solution. It is not to be expected 
that every reader will accept this solution as the best (those with different back- 
grounds will be less inclined than the German author to a party list system) but it 
is one that could well form a basis for agreement. 

Still more important, it is a solution arrived at. by reasoned argument from 
facts—something which, unhappily, cannot be taken for granted in this field. Dr. 
Birke gives lucid summaries of the present electoral systems of the fifteen members 
of the Council of Europe; within the limited space these could hardly be improved 
on, except perhaps by an indication of whether those systems are of long standing 
or—as in France and Greece—subject to frequent change. Results are discussed, 
and a wealth of material for further study is given. 

Thus, a wide circulation for this book is to be desired in the second place for the 
information it will give to the great majority who are ill-informed about even their 
own country’s electoral system, let alone any other. Many Englishmen will learn 
for the first time on page 59 that our government in the 1959 election increased its 
majority of seats for a decreased share of popular support. The need for such 
information is unfortunately illustrated by the only considerable error in the 
book— in the preface, where Professor Leibholz refers to ** the well-known tendency 
of proportional representation . . . to subdivide the big party organisations into a 
number of new smaller groups’. This is widely believed, not ‘* known”; those 
alleging it can produce no actual instance where the introduction of a proportional 
system has caused big parties to divide into small ones. 

There is no index, but the orderly arrangement and detailed ‘** Contents *’ should 
leave no difficulty in tracing references to any particular point. The book is 
beautifully produced, and the Dutch printer is to be congratulated on English almost 
free from printer’s errors. ENID LAKEMAN 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 


Ancient Judaism and the New Testament. Frederick C. Grant. Oliver and Boyd. 
2ls. 


Professor Grant complains of “‘ the bitter prejudices and the narrow fanatical 
ideology > which modern Christianity inherited from the Christians of earlier 
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centuries. The anti-Jewish dogma was first formulated by St. John: “* Ye are of 
your father the devil”. The most eminent church fathers held “the Jews respon- 
sible for the death of Christ ’’ and saw in the scattering of the Jews after the fall of 
Jerusalem “‘ a divine punishment for this awful deed’. This terrible hatred of the 
Jews was passed on to the church of the Middle Ages and the Protestant churches. 
Luther was an anti-Semite. In the 1930’s “ the Nordic nonsense ” of an “ Aryan ” 
Christ became popular in Germany. 

Professor Grant sets out to correct all these distortions by quoting Pius XII who 
said: ‘‘ We Christians are also Jews”’. Jesus was a full-blooded Jew; he did not 
reject Pharisaism which was “one of the noblest religious movements in all history”’. 
Paul, as a convert, exaggerated “‘ the faults of the creed he had abandoned ”’. 
Judaism was not “ a purely legalistic cult’. It was not a religion of decline at the 
time of Jesus, as many German scholars would have it; it produced noble saints 
and martyrs, and is still alive today “* in spite of the repeated efforts of its enemies 
to exterminate it”’. Jesus’ idea of the Kingdom of God was both a political and a 
religious idea, and he was crucified by the Romans “ as a claimant to the vacant 
throne of David”. He knew that he faced death but was full of “ the fearless, 
unhesitating courage of those young men who gave their lives in battle, not long 
ago, to save our world from tyranny and servitude ”’. 

Was he the Messiah of the Jews? The sufferings of the Servant (Isaiah LIll) ‘‘are 
clearly those of the nation ’’. , But Professor Grant still believes that “* the hope of 
the world is centred in the gospel of Jesus”. As Jews are unable to agree with this 
he suggests that Jews include ** ghe Lord’s Prayer ”—** one of the most beautiful of 
all Jewish prayers ’’— in their service and Christians include the Shema in theirs. 
He is against ‘“* Missions to Jews ’’ and suggests that Jews and Christians begin “ to 
understand one another ”’. J. LESSER 


THE REFUGEE CAMPS 
Refugee World. Robert Kee. Oxford University Press. 15s. 


The refugees wait and multiply. Most survive on rations from the United 
Nations Agency and UNRWA. Each year funds have to be supplied to carry on 
against widespread indifference. The problem is so vast, so tangled and seemingly 
so hopeless that a clear sharp look at it is badly needed to bring it into focus. 
Robert Kee, the author of this book, says he began thinking that the remairs at least 
of the refugee problem in Europe could be cleared up quickly if tackled rightly. 
From his conclusions, he appears to think that only death and time could clear it 
up. In July, 1960 he toured some of the refugee camps of Germany and Austria 
to try and find out how the end of World Refugee Year left the refugees themselves; 
and this book is mainly an account of that journey. He describes in some detail 
the conditions and the conversations he had with the refugees, some of whom had 
been in various camps for 20 years or more. Many had known no other life and 
did not want to leave. The author makes no attempt to soften the reader with 
lurid details, but treats his subject with quiet dignity. 

He seems to think that if governments were willing they could resettle the 
refugees quite easily; but he overlooks the fact that most governments are burdened 
with growing populations, shortage of houses, unemployment. For these reasons I 
doubt whether his suggestion that “* all immigration criteria be waived immediately 
by an agreed number of governments ”, is practicable. I agree with another 
Suggestion that more and more pressure should be put on governments to 
discharge their human responsibility. But how? World opinion is being switched 
almost hourly on some crisis somewhere in the world. The refugee problem, I fear, 
like the cold war, will be with us for a very long time. Mr. Kee has performed 
a real public service in reminding us of this terrible problem. 

JOHN W. BENSON 
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